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How aircraft power plants operate 


a graphic presentation and analysis 


These are a few of the 
hundreds of topics covered 


Weight limitations 
Operating economy 
Sources of power 
Development of thrust 
Propeller characteristics 


Aviation-fuel specifica- 
tions 


Antiknock rating 
methods 


Heating value 
Nuclear fuels 
Carburetion 


Intermittent fuel 
injection 


Combustion air systems 


Centrifugal and axial 
compressors 


Multistage super- 
charging 


Fuel-air cycles 
Effect of fuel injection 


Control of combustion in 
jet burners 


For your copy of "Power Plants 
for Aircraft," send $8.50 to: 


Measurement of power 
output 


Measurement of rotative 
speed 


Temperature probes 
Performance at altitude 


High-performance engine 


xcharacteristics 


Open-cycle gas turbines 
Effect of cycle variables 
Thrust augmentation 
Cylinder cooling 
Cowling characteristics 
Crankshafts 

Power gearing 


Supercharger and 
accessory drives 


Axial-flow compressors 


Turbine-blade cooling 
—and many. many 
others 


This book gives you a concise technical understanding of 4 
craft power plants: their basic principles and their comparati 
merits. Here are all types of power plants applicable to airecrg 
—reciprocating engines, turbojets, turboprops, ramjets, rocke 


and potential nuclear types—plainly shown in the light of the 
constructional and operational fundamentals. Graphic present 
tion is emphasized, the large number of illustrations being mo 
than usually well prepared to expand and clarify concep 


presented in the text. 


Just Published 


POWER PLANTS 
FOR AIRCRAFT 


By Joseph Liston 


Professor of Aeronautical Engineering 
Purdue University 


577 pages, 6 x 9, 454 illustrations, $8.50 


This clear and readable book serves two 
purposes: it provides a firm foundation for 
specialization in any particular type of air- 
craft power plant; it gives a broad back- 
ground that will enable the engineer to com- 
pare the advantages and disadvantages of 
all types, and appraise the relative merits of 
each. 

Through this book you see the various 
feasible methods of converting chemical 
energy into useful power and thrust, and 
of doing so economically. You learn what 
the power plant must withstand in loads, 
shock stresses, high temperatures, etc. 
Included also is a chapter showing what 
materials and mechanical devices make the 
modern aircraft power plant possible. 
The unusally large number of illustrations 
provide a “semi-graphical” method of pre- 
senting fundamental information. Many 


facts—often the core facts—are preset 
through clear diagrammatic illustrate 
with the text material as supplement 


. UTILIZATION OF 


CONTENTS 


. BAsic REQUIREMENTS AND 


ACHIEVEMENTS 
AVAILABLE 
ENERGY 


. FUELS 
. CHARGE HANDLING 
. CYLINDER AND BURNER 


PHENOMENA 


. PERFORMANCE 
. TURBINE ENGINE 


CHARACTERISTICS 


. STRUCTURAL AND MECHANICAL 


REQUIREMENTS 
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Letters 


Strong on Weeks... 


Dear Editor: 
Inasmuch as the article beginning on Page 


9] of the May, 1953, issue is not credited 
to a named author, I assume it is editorial. 

I object to the phrase in the title: “The 
Walls Come Tumbling Down,” when read 
in connection with the comments “From 
Washington” to which the author (or edi- 
torial writer) refers. It gives the inference 
that the Bureau of Standards is in danger 
of being disbanded, which I do not believe 
is the intent of Secretary Weeks (Commerce 
Dept.). 

As to the proper activities of the Bureau 
of Standards, either on its own initiative or 
at the request of other governmental agen- 
cies, there is room for differences of opin- 
ion, and I respect the right of any individual 


to express views which reflect his, or her, | 


honest convictions. As for myself, I hold 


it is no proper function of government to | 


SENIOR 
ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERS 


An excellent opportunity ex- 
for Senior Electronics 


ists 
engineers to perform devel- 
opment work on: 


pass upon the merits of materials or proc- | 


esses not involving public health or safety, 


except where those materials or processes — 


are intended for governmental use. 
As to the Federal Trade Commission’s 
mission—inasmuch as it’s a quasi judi- 


Attention Letter Writers: 


Every month brings us more and 
more letters from our readers 
and we are happy to have them, 
but we now find ourselves very 
pressed for space. 

Please keep letters short and to 
the point. If you want to write at 
greater length, submit your piece 
to the “Professional Postscripts” 


feature. 
—The Editors. 


cial function—it can be fulfilled by reliance 
on the testimony of witnesses produced in 
the customary way. It is not the responsibil- 
ity of the Government to take action in a 
case such as that of a storage battery ad- 


ditive unless a complaint is filed; and then | 
it should be the duty of the complainant | 


to produce preponderant evidence. In the 
instant case, the testimony of M.L.T. scien- 


tists contradicted that of the Bureau of | 


Standards, on a claim that it should be pos- 


sible to prove or disprove. Consequently, — 


someone erred. Evidently the circumstances 


convinced Secretary Weeks it was the Bu- | 
reau of Standards, an agency of his de- 


partment of Government. Assuming the Sec- 
retary had all the relevant data, and they 


3. 


SPECIAL PULSE 
TEST EQUIPMENT 


FEED BACK 
CONTROL SYSTEMS 


J. SERVOMECHANISMS 


Applicants should have a Bachelor 


4 


of Science degree in Electrical 
Engineering with some graduate 
training or experience in appli- 


cable field. 


These 


with excellent advancement op- 


are permanent openings 


portunities for the future. Salaries 


are open. 


pointed to less than a wholly disinterested | 


opinion, he was justified in taking discipli- | 


nary action. The idea that scientists are | 


sacrosanct is repulsive. Let them be right 
or take the consequences, as all others must. 
_ The only “slant” given editorial comment 
in the publication of a society such as 
N.S.P.E. should be that which reflects the 
policy of the society. 
Husert E. Snyper. P.E. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Weak on Weeks ... 

Dear Editor: 

‘: Discussion of the Astin case in the May 

issue of the AMERICAN ENGINEER dealt in 

too gentle a manner with Secretary of Com- 

merce Weeks. The article on page 11 of that 

issue was an excellent statement of details 
(Please turn to page 5) 
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details to Personnel 


Write full 
Manager and a personal inter- 


view will be arranged in your city. 


LINK 


AVIATION, INC. 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


1. DIGITAL COMPUTERS 
RADAR SIMULATORS 
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GOES PLACES IN NARROW 


SPACES—Revolvator Go-Getter Pow- 


ered Hand Truck permits maximum 


_use of storage or productive areas. 
| The compact model shown above is a 


Hi-Straddle Lift with fingertip control 
_—fully automatic 200° turning arc— 
slight operator training. Let us know 
_ your problem and we'll help you solve 


i 


t. Phone or write Revolvator Co.. 


8782 Tonnele Avenue, North Bergen, 
N. J. Union 3-8120. 


Could You Handle a 
$20,000-a-year Job? 


| If you think you could, reading this may 
help you get one—because today there are 
| plenty of these jobs just waiting for the 
right man. 

For some time now business papers have 
been pointing out that management is hav- 
_ ing great difficulty finding high-salaried ex- 


ecutives. 
lookin 


Actually, management is always 
for such men—because they are the 


ones who mean the difference between profit 
and loss. 

But just what do these men have that makes 
them worth so much money? First, it’s a 
point of view. The executive must under 
stand the broad principles of business pro- 


cedure. 


He must know the methods and 


' practices that have proven profitable for 
other companies and be able to apply them 
to his own business. 

Does this seem easy? Frankly it isn’t—the 
way to the top is never easy, but if you 
| are really serious about becoming a $20,000- 
a-year, or more, executive, Funk & Wag- 
nalls Company invites you to send for a free 


booklet by Cari Heyel. 


This new booklet 


gives you a complete outline of the famous 
Heyel Course in which 45 famous business 
executives describe their working methods 
and explain, clearly and simply, how you 
can make use of their combined knowledge 
' and experience to qualify for the great 


opportunity in modern business. 


There 


is absolutely no obligation, no charge for 
this booklet, simply mail the coupon below. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Dept. AE-236 
153 East 24th St., New York 10, N. Y. | 


Please send me the free booklet that tells all | 
about the new Heyel Course in Executive | 


Technique. 
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Kenneth E. Trombley, 
Editor 


Mary Margaret Milbrath, 
Assistant to the Editor 


Vincent F. Waters, P.E., 
Chairman, Publications 
Committee, NSPE 


N.S.P.E. Officers 


T. Carr Forrest, Jr., P.E., 
President, 
Dallas, Texas 


Dean N. W. Dougherty, P.E., 
Vice President, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 


Orland C. Mayer, P.E., 
Vice President, 
Boise, Idaho 


Alfred J. Ryan, P.E., 
Vice President, 
Denver, Colo. 


Edwin W. Seeger, P.E., 
Vice President, 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Clarence T. Shoch, P.E., 
Vice President, 
Allentown, Pa. 


Christopher Me Thomas, P.E., 
Vice President, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Russell B. Allen, P.E., 
Treasurer, 
College Park, Md. 


Paul H. Robbins, P.E., 
Executive Director, 
Washington, D. C. 


. For the highest reward 
anyone ever gets out of his busi- 
ness is the sense that, in work- 
ing at it, he is probably making 
the best practical contribution to 
the general welfare that he is 
capable of making. 


—HEeEnry Foro II 
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A Message from NSPE's New President... 


Aircraft Engineering Moves With Seven League Boots {0 
This year marks aviation's Golden Jubilee. Here 
is a full report on an industry that is one of our 
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Letters 
(Continued from page 3) 


inciples involved in this controversy, 
oi NSPE. apparently failed to take a 
strong stand on the issues. = 

It seems clear that the principles and 
policies concerning testing of products have 
already been set by the Congress of the 
United States, and if Secretary Weeks were 
not in sympathy with those policies, he 
either should not have accepted his posi- 
tion or he should have appealed to the Con- 
gress for changes in these policies rather 
than firing the head of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards for carrying out policies set by Con- 
gress. It appears he will now hire for a 
new department head only someone who 
will agree to ignore the law as set forth 
in these policies. 

The article states that engineers will be 
keenly interested in the “developments” of 
the facts and opinions on the issues. I be- 
lieve N.S.P.E. should go much farther than 
merely proclaiming interest in the case be- 
cause it is obvious that the facts and opin- 
ions have already been “developed,” and 
engineers certainly should have by now been 
fully committed to hearty condemnation of 
the action taken by Secretary Weeks. 
N.S.P.E. should make a real effort to assist 
in preventing Secretary Weeks from getting 
away with such high-handed and destructive 
procedure. 

Tue AMERICAN ENGINEER should labor 
again on this matter and bring forth some- 
thing far stronger than the weak article in 
the last issue. N.S.P.E. simply must take a 
more courageous stand on matters of this 
kind than it appears to have taken thus 
far. 

(Name withheld by request.) 


On NSPE Beliefs... 


Dear Editor: 

Just a note to tell you how much I en- 
joyed the “N.S.P.E. Believes” articles in the 
last two issues of the AMERICAN ENGINEER. 

Unity for professional action and limit- 
ing membership through registration are 
two very important subjects .. . 

I think the articles are well written and 
clearly and concisely cover the subjects. | 
hope Mr. Robbins will continue writing on 
other important subjects confronting our 
profession. 

Georce J. Nicastro, P. E. 
New York, N. Y. 
Past V. Pres., N.S.P.E. 


Utility Taxes... 


Dear Editor: 


This is in reference to the letter from E. 
L. Tennyson on page 5 of the May issue of 
Tue AMERICAN ENGINEER. The effect of cur- 
rent taxation on the utility field is well 
stated. It has long been the belief of the 
writer that all utilities should be wholly 
exempt from all taxation, real, personal and 
income, and that taxes on the operations of 
utilities should be collected in the form of 
: tax on service charges, similar to the sales 
ax. 

Since it is unlikely that such tax treat- 
ment will be given, and because of the very 
large capital investment needed for trans- 
port systems, it appears unlikely that the 
development of adequate transit facilities 
can be left to private enterprise, and there 
is the question of allowing private interests 
to profit from a place of business supplied 
at public expense. 

t one time highways, postal service. 


(Please turn to page 31) 
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ALL ELECTRIC 


ApEco 


SYSTEMATIC 


Makes photo-exact copies of anything typed, written, 


printed, drawn or photographed in any color or black and white. 


Now make photocopies in color! The amazing 
Apeco Systematic Auto-Stat makes a dry photocopy in red, 
blue, green, yellow or any other color — 
including black and white —in less than 45 seconds. 
Now —“‘color-code” orders, invoices, letters, etc. — 
speed up order filling and office procedure —save filing time! 
This lightning-fast copying machine prints from any 
original up to 11” ie. any length, whether printed on 
one or two sides opaque or translucent paper... 
all automatically. Finished copies are ready for instant use. 
Save up to 80% on copying cost by eliminating costly 
re-typing, hand copying, checking and outside 
copying service. Offers even greater savings in increased 
business efficiency. 

$O LOW cosT! 


A complete Apeco Systematic Auto-Stat installation 
is priced well within the budget of even the smallest firm. 


Process 


American Photocopy Equipment Co. Dept. AE-73 4 


- 2849 North Clark Street, Chicago 14, Ill. 
Please rush me, without obligation, your factual report on office 
g copying, | understand this free booklet pictures and tells the 
ef complete Auto-Stat story and shows how | can use Apeco 
# Auto-Stat in my office. 


HAVE YOU READ THIS FREE BOOK? -#f 


““COLOR-CODE”’ 
YOUR PHOTOCOPIES! 


Increase office efficiency 
with copies in any color for 
immediate recognition, fast- 
er filing, speedier handling. 


PRE-PRINTED COPIES 
FOR SYSTEMS USE 


Methods experts acclaim new 
pre-printed Avuto-Stat copy 
system offering simplified 
office record procedure tail- 
or-made to your particular 
needs. 
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Arthur J. Benline, a member 
of the Bronx Chapter, New York 
State Society of Professional En- 
gineers, ‘was elected president of 
the Building Officials Conference 
of America during the group’s re- 
cent annual meeting held in Dal- 
las, Texas. Now consultant and 
technical director for the New 
York State Building Code Com- 
mission, while on leave from his 
position as superintendent of 
New York City’s Department of 
Housing and Buildings, Mr. Ben- 
line is assuming his new office on 
July 1. 

He also holds the rank of cap- 
tain in the Civil Engineers Corps, 
United States Naval Reserve, and 
he commanded Seabee battalions 
from North Africa to Okinawa 
during World War II. 


Starting salaries currently being 
offered June graduates are about 10 
per cent above last year’s record 
levels, and nearly all available grad- 
uates will have jobs before September. 
This is the bright conclusion result- 
ing from the annual employment sur- 
vey conducted by the Family Eco- 
nomics Bureau of the Northwestern 
National Life Insurance Company. 

Since 60 to 75 per cent of the male 
graduates are headed for early mili- 
tary service, women are being offered 
many positions that would ordinarily 
go to men, but many of the larger 
companies are signing up the men 
even though they may be able to work 
only two or three months before going 
on active duty with the armed forces. 

The greatest rush, the company re- 
ports, is for engineering graduates, 
with the monthly salaries offered rang- 
ing from $325 to $375, and some out- 
standing individuals even getting 
$400. Northwestern National Life’s 
survey covers some 131 universities, 
colleges, and technical schools. 

* * 


A sizable proportion of the 
country’s chemical engineers and 
chemists could be withdrawn 
from civilian employment by a 
general call-up of reservists, 
according to the conclusions cited 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in a newly-published report pre- 
pared in cooperation with the 
National Scientific Register. One- 


Arthur J. Benline Heads Building Officials 
New Graduates @ Reservist Reeall Would Affect One-Fourth of N ational’s Chemieg 


Engineers @ Solar Energy Conference Planned @ Other Items of Interest 


Professional News in Capsule Form 


@ Full Employment Predicted fy 


fourth of the chemical engineers 
and one out of every six chemists 
included in the survey on which 
the report is based were mem- 
bers of the reserve forces at the 
time they filled out their ques- 
tionnaires. 

Approximately 13,000 chemi- 
cal engineers, 52,000 chemists, 
and 7,000 graduate students in 
chemistry and chemical engineer- 
ing were covered by the survey, 
which was conducted in 1951 by 
the National Scientific Register 
with partial support from the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. The 
Register and its responsibilities 
for registration of scientists were 
transferred to the Foundation in 
January 1953. 

Manufacturing industries em- 
ployed 84 per cent of the engi- 
neers covered in the study, while 
only a small percentage were 
found to be working in educa- 
tional institutions or for Federal, 
State, or local governments. 

* *% * 


A group of approximately thirty 
engineers and physical scientists from 
the United States and abroad will 
meet in a special conference at the 
University of Wisconsin, September 
12-14, to discuss solar energy and its 
utilization. They will assess present 
knowledge in this field and point out 
needed areas for basic research in the 
physical and engineering sciences, and 
their findings will be published and 
given wide circulation in scientific and 
engineering circles. 

Farrington Daniels, professor of 


“Mr. Glibwicket puzzles me. Today 
he called me ‘his little coefficient of 


expansion’ !”’ 


physical chemistry, University of Wis 
consin, has been named chairman oj} 
the planning committee for the con| 
ference. Other committee members inp 
clude: Werner A. Baum, associate py 
fessor of meteorology, Florida Stay 
University; F. G. Brickwedde, Mf 
tional Bureau of Standards, currenjl 
on leave at the University of Califo. 
nia; Hoyt C. Hottel, professor of ep. 
gineering, Massachusetts Institute 
Technology; Everett D. Howe, po® 
fessor of mechanical engineering, Uni. 
versity of California; and Ralph A® 
Morgan, program director for eng.® 
neering, National Science Foundatio,§ 

A $6,000 grant has been made t 
the University of Wisconsin by the Nu® 
tional Science Foundation in parti 
support of the conference. 


* * 


The American Society for En 
gineering Education held ik” 
Sixty-first Annual Meeting at the)” 
University of Florida in Gainey 
ville, June 22-26. 

NSPE Vice President N. We 


Dougherty, Dean of Engineering /. 


at the University of Tennessee, 
was among the prominent pariw: 
pants in the five-day conferer. 
which attracted 
tors, including many other NSPEP 
members, from all over the cour 
try. 

“Numerous educational prob 
lems, programs, and methods it 
the engineering field were cov 
ered in the many specialized sym 
posiums that highlighted 
meeting. 

W. R. Woolrich, Dean of Eng 
neering at the University of Text 
and an NSPE member, is pret 
dent of the Society. 


* 


Emil H. Praeger, a prominent met 
ber of the New York State SPE, hi 
been selected as “Metropolitan Eng 
neer of the Year” by the Board of b 
rectors of the Metropolitan Sectioh 
American Society of Civil Engines 

Mr. Praeger won the citation for hi 
design of Pier 57, Hudson Rwet,* 
project that has attracted widespret 
engineering interest. Another nolam 
engineering contribution made by! 
Praeger was his design of @ brea 
water for use in the invasion ©, Nor 
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Wf) mandy during World War II. He also 


ed as a consultant in the recent 
aeuaion of the White House. 

| for * 
mica), The Board of Directors of Re- 
sources for the Future, Inc., has 
. elected Dr. R. G. Gustavson, 
‘Chancellor of the University of 
Nebraska as the organization’s 
president and Horace M. AI- 
) bright, president of the United 
) Potash Company, Inc., chairman 

of the Board. 

A nonprofit corporation, Re- 
’ sources for the Future was estab- 
' lished last year by a committee of 
‘citizens on invitation from the 
Ford Foundation. Its purposes 
are to serve as an advisory body 
» on resources, to assist the officers 
of the Foundation in planning a 
| program, and to work in the field 
' of research and education for re- 


r eng 
‘sources development and con- 
servation. 

Plans are currently under way 


he Nee tor a Mid-Century Conference on 

parti Resources for the Future, to be 
held in Washington, D. C., De- 
cember 2-4, 1953. 


* *% % 


An unnecessarily pessimistic atti- 
| tude on the part of business manage- 
| ment could actually bring on a de- 
| pression, warned Arno H. Johnson, 
vice president and director of research 
for J. Walter Thompson, the well- 
| known advertising agency, in a recent 
address before a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Marketing Association in New 
York. 

| On the other hand, we “could reach 
| a standard of living one-third higher 
| within the next five years if we did no 
more than produce at the same per 
capita rate that we actually reached 
during the war peak of 1944,” he 
stated. “But civilian markets must ex- 
pand in a dynamic way to utilize this 
productive ability.” 


A group of eight engineers— 
six from Thailand and two from 
Turkey—are being given Geo- 
logical Survey training, in coop- 
eration with the Mutual Security 
Agency, on methods and _ tech- 
niques used in the United States 


By to appraise the occurrence, move- 
i ment, and chemical quality of 
f ground water resources, accord- 


ing to an announcement from the 
wi office of Secretary of the Interior 
Douglas McKay. 

ef, # Scientists and engineers of the 
rt Geological Survey are in charge 
it of the program, which is a version 
li: of a course given periodically to 
tS new members of the Survey’s 
Nr Water Resources Division. The 
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purpose of the course is to pro- 
vide practical background knowl- 
edge which the men may apply in 
their own countries. 

In addition to studying in 
Washington, D. C., where they 
heard introductory lectures, the 
trainees are being taken on a tour 
of the United States, with further 
instructions in “Irrigation Prac- 
tices” being given in Utah, Ore- 
gon, Washington, and Colorado. 


The City College of New York's 
School of Business and Civic Admin- 
istration is inaugurating a new grad- 
uate degree program this summer de- 
signed to train engineers for positions 
in management. The course, which 
may be completed on a full-time basis 
in one summer session and two regu- 
lar semesters, or on a part-time basis 
in one summer session and four regu- 
lar semesters leads to a degree of 
Master of Business Administration in 
Industrial Management. 

The program was planned to meet 
industry's demand for engineers with 
management-level business training in 
addition to their technical back- 
ground. Among the subjects offered in 
the program are Personnel Adminis- 
tration, Job Evaluation and Wage In- 
centives, Industrial Supervision, Time 
and Motion Techniques, Cost Ac- 
counting, Labor-Management Rela- 
tions, Cost Reduction and Control, and 
Techniques of Management Survey. 


She also stated that the hours 
spent in the handling of employee 
problems that affect operating 
efficiency could be reduced by 
close cooperation among person- 
nel, the medical department, and 
management. 


* *% 


The University of Florida has an- 
nounced the broadening of its grad- 
uate program in Community Plan- 
ning through the organization of an 
inter-departmental graduate faculty in 
planning. The curriculum, first estab- 
lished as a graduate program in 1948, 
will lead to the degree of Master of 
Science in Community Planning. 

The graduate faculty members ap- 
pointed to administer the program 
represent eighteen University depart- 
ments, including civil, electrical, in- 
dustrial, and public health engineer- 
ing. Originally the Community Plan- 
ning course was open only to holders 
of a five-year undergraduate degree in 
architecture. 


* * 


The election of a registered en- 
gineer as mayor of the city of 
Pasadena, California, took place 
recently, when the Board of Di- 
rectors chose Clarence A. Win- 
der, P. E., for that office. An elec- 
trical engineer, the new mayor 
has been consultant to many 
municipalities on public utility 
rate-structure. 


* * 


Industrial psy- 
chiatry, “an emo- 
tional first aid 


station,” has jus- 
tified its bid for 
a place in Ameri- 
can industry, 


AN INVITATION 


according to Dr. 


Lydia G. Giber- 


TO YOU 10 GO 


son, adviser to 
employees at the 


PLACES WITH — 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Com- 
pany in New 
York. Dr. Giber- 
son made this 
Statement at a re- 
cent meeting un- 
der the joint 
sponsorship of 
New York Uni- 
versity’s Depart- 
ment of Indus- 
trial Medicine, 
Post - Graduate 
Medical School, 
and the Ameri- 
can Academy of 
Compensation 


FaircHILD 


A secure future, exceptional 
opportunities for advancement, 
and a high starting salary await 
you at FAIRCHILD. We have open- 
ings right now for qualified en- 
gineers and designers in all 
phases of aircraft manufactur- 


Earl E. Morton, Chief 
of Aerodynamics. Has 
had many years of ex- 
perience in aircraft 
manufacturing and was 
responsible for engi- 
neering on many now 
famous aircraft. 


Paid vacations, liberal health 
and life insurance coverage, 
5-day, 40-hour week as a base. 
Premium is paid when longer 
work week is scheduled. 
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ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


IRCHILD 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


Medicine. 
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Think and Act As Professional 
People, Urges NSPE’s New 
President T. Carr Forrest, Jr. 


T. Carr Forrest, Jr. 


No higher honor can come to a man than that of being selected as a leader of the organization to which he be. 
longs, and so I accept the office of President of the National Society of Professional Engineers with a deep sense 
of appreciation for this honor, and with a pledge to give the best that is in me during the ensuing year towards 
the advancement of the objectives of our Society. 

In making this pledge, I know I can say the same for the Regional Vice Presidents. Indeed, the Nominating 
Committee reflected the wisdom of a Solomon in selecting such outstanding men for these regional offices. It is 
their desire to be as helpful as possible to the State Societies and Chapters in their respective areas. Let me urge 
that full advantage be taken of this available talent. 

On this particular occasion, I wish to emphasize only one phase of our lives and that is the development of a 
professional consciousness. If, overnight, this mantle could be draped over our shoulders, the effect would be 
startling, not only to those with whom we work and live, but to ourselves as well. It would quickly develop a 
profound respect from those to whom we report, and the public would immediately recognize us for the all-too. 
true and overwhelming responsibility which we exercise over its health, its safety and its economic welfare. 

This miracle is not going to happen suddenly. To bring it to pass is the task of every engineer in this nation, 
contributing individually and collectively to this effort through a well-coordinated public relations program such 
as that recently initiated by your National Society. 

Therefore, we must practice being professional engineers. Although it may seem almost too obvious to mention, 
I feel I must remind you of the importance to the professional man of personal appearance. Gone are the days 
when the engineer could afford not to look his role. 

Another form of practice is the attitude we reflect when discussing engineering problems with senior members 
in our own organizations. Let us be well prepared to present our viewpoints and then do so with the courage of 
our convictions even though they may not be popular. 

Most important of all is our reception by the public. Let us inform ourselves on public matters and then speak 
with the confidence that a well-trained engineering mind can inspire. 

Then let us extend the practice of professional consciousness in cooperation with our fellow engineers, and, as 
a society, let us cooperate to the fullest extent with other engineering societies in advancing the aims and objec: 
tives of our profession. Submerge the idea of “who gets credit for what” and practice unity. 

If we practice thinking and acting as professional people, we will soon acquire that status. While we are doing 
this, we must, above all other things, make it a point to inculcate this consciousness in the engineering student 
when he is in college. At that time his mind has a great absorptive capacity. He is eager to become everything that 
an engineer should be and therefore will quickly and easily develop the proper concept of a professional person. 
This should be a continuing program for all chapters that are located in an engineering school community. For 
those chapters not so located, let me urge you to foster and continue the practice of making your members avail- 
able for consultation to high school graduates who are considering engineering as a career. 

In support of these individual efforts, it is my hope that the financial affairs of our Society will soon permit the 


inclusion of a substantial sum in each annual budget for a strong, vigorous and continuing public relations pro: | 
gram. We must realize that engineers, especially those in industry, are several times removed from the people | 
who benefit from their efforts. A public relations program is the best vehicle to use in bridging this gap. The one | 
which was initiated a few years ago and sustained up to this year by private subscription has established its value. | 


We simply must find a way to place it on a permanent basis. : 

Now, if we, as individuals and chapters do just these things which I have enumerated, and do them well fora 
period of five years, we will be astounded at the increase in our individual prestige in our own communities, and 
this nation of ours would place the engineering profession on the high pedestal it should justly occupy. All this 
can easily come to pass and with it will come an awakening awareness of the influence that engineers have over 
the lives of everyone in the world today. 

Let me also suggest that we seek spiritual guidance in the use of this power in order that it may continue t0 
os ag abet our way of life in this nation and permit it to spread throughout the world for the benefit of mar 
kind. 


We must look professional—Act professional—Be professional. 


Sincerely, 


The American Engine 


July, 
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Three Engineer-Artists 


Canvases Show Talent and Imagination 


N this page the AMERICAN ENGINEER is introducing 
three more engineers who are artists, too, and whose 
canvases reflect a great deal of ability. 

Two of the men are “Hoosiers,” members of the In- 
diana Society. H. Tour Tuinman, whose farm scene re- 
produced here has an almost photographic quality, has 
been painting and sketching since school days but has 
never had a formal art lesson. His engineering specialities 
are water purification, water filtration plant design, and 
water distribution systems; and he says of his artistic 
hobby that “it is a great thing to take one’s mind away 
from the problems of making a living in this hectic world 
of ours.” His home is in Hammond, Indiana. 

The second Indiana artist is Col. Leslie I. Neher, cur- 
rently doing industrial engineering work for the Central 
Indiana Gas Company in Muncie. He is a well-known 
authority on Korea, having made a study of the people 


and their customs while doing a tour of duty in the Fa 
East immediately after World War II, and his Korea 
canvases have attracted much attention at exhibitions, As 
a matter of fact, World War II gave the main impetus to 
the development of this avocation when he found “tha 
oil paint, a brush, and a canvas after a long and difficyl 
day provided both physical and mental relief from the 
sometimes exhausting stresses of military life.” 

The last member of the artistic trio is O. Clarke Many, 
a structural engineer from Memphis, Tennessee, and , 
partner in the firm of Merrill & Mann. He has done stry. 
tural and industrial engineering for ordnance plants, fac. 
tories, airports, hospitals, theaters, and warehouses; and 
his firm has recently completed the structural engineering 
for the Central Hospital now under construction in Lima, 
Peru. His unusual paintings and artistic studies, such as 
The Violinist pictured here. have excited considerable jn. 
terest and attention. 


Below is The Violinist, painted by O. Clarke Mann, a structural engineer of Memphis, Tennessee. 


Below, at the left, is Col. Leslie I. Neher’s Korean Teeter-Totter, depicting special ceremonial recreation in dle, 
bration of the Oriental New Year. At the right is a farm scene painted by H. Tour Tuinman of Hammond, Indians 
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Milton F. Lunch, 


N.S.P.E.’s Legislative Analyst 


1e Far 
Orean 
ns, As 


to 
“that 
ra The Atomic Energy Act of 1946 was adopted after a lengthy and sometimes bitter debate over | 
the simple but major question—should atomic iat | development be controlled by the ran a or 
li 


Mann by a civilian agency? Civilian control is now well established and there is no thought whatsoever of at- 
' tempting to change the basic policy decision. Now, however, a new debate of equal policy importance 


— is developing and the outcome will determine the direction of atomic development for peacetime uses 

s, fac for many years or generations. 

5 and The current question is also simply stated despite the enormous complications which beset the fu- 

Li ine ture answer—shall private enterprise be given the major Pe iene for converting the unlocked power 

, "a of the atom into practical usage for farm, home and factory, or shall the present pattern of government 

<i - control and responsibility with private industry participation on an agency basis be continued? Al- 
. though the basic research on atomic energy will continue, and may even be accentuated, the question 


| 
| 
raised above relates to bringing into full play the energies and talents of thousands of engineers to ! 
grapple with the conversion of atomic power into practical commercial usage on an efficient and eco- 


nomical basis. 


With the election of Eisenhower's "business administration" there was a general assumption that 
the policy change would be made and the only difficulties would be the technical ones involved in such | 
a change, such as adequate security measures, financial arrangements, patent rights, etc. The article 
by AEC Commissioner Thomas E. Murray, P.E., in the April issue of the AMERICAN ENGINEER cov- 
ered some of the major considerations involved in the contemplated policy change and pointed out that 
when "Seven (b) Day'' (change in policy to private development) arrived there would be some persons 
urging "retention of State ownership." 


The "day" envisioned by Commissioner Murray has not yet arrived but the debate has already 
begun in earnest. So far the argument has been among the “experts'"—members of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Congressional Committee on Atomic Energy, public utilities officials, and power experts. 


One of the first important protests against the contemplated policy change came from Representa- 
tive Chet Holifield of California, a member of the Congressional committee who told his House col- 
leagues that "a campaign is afoot to drum up sentiment for drastic changes in the Atomic Energy 
Act" and "I do not intend to sit idly by and give silent assent to a give-away program in atomic 
energy." Holifield's comments are too lengthy for full reporting but some of his major points in op- 
position to suggested legislative changes (See Legislative Bulletin, May 21, 1953) are: commercial elec- 
trical power from atomic energy is "not just around the corner;" at the present time atomic power 
would be too costly for industrial use; no private company is prepared "to invest a cent of its own 
funds" for reactors for the commercial production of atomic power “unless substantial aid is forth- 
coming from the Federal Government;" budget cuts by the administration in the atomic-energy pro- 
gram "fit in with demands for concessions to private industry;" there are overwhelming problems of se- 
curity; commercial development would rest on the necessity for government purchase of privately-pro- 
duced plutonium at high and uneconomical prices; the relatively few large corporations "on the inside 
of the atomic-energy program would stand to gain the greatest benefits from immediate changes in 
the law" thus narrowing the opportunities for competitive enterprise in the atomic field; the govern- 
ment could effect great savings if it supplied all or part of the electric power needed for atomic in- 
stallations by developing its own atomic power; and the investment of public funds of from ten to 
twelve billion dollars should not be sacrificed. 


The Californian declared that private industry should participate to the fullest possible extent in 
atomic activities, pointing out that the Atomic Energy Commission now depends upon private indus- 
try to construct and operate the atomic facilities. In short, Holifield says that the program and policy 
as presently established should be continued for an indefinite period and the time is not yet at hand 
to consider basic changes in the law relating to private control and operation. 


(Please turn the page) 
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Responding to Holifield's views, Gordon Dean, Chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission says 
that “it is psd not true" to label the suggested policy changes as a “giveaway.” Much less than being a 
"giveaway" policy, the Commission's recommendations are not even "a sell-away program," Dean 
avers. “All it would do would be to permit others to own what they themselves have built and paid for, 
or, in the case of materials, bought and paid for, or manufactured. It seems ridiculous to me for one 
agency of the Federal Government to attempt to exclude others forever from a promising new field 
whose main significance will be to the over-all economy, not to any particular segment of it." Dean 
listed three basic changes in the law which the AEC considers necessary to permit wider participation 
by private interests; i The ownership and operation of nuclear power facilities by groups other than 
the Commission, (2) The lease or sale of fissionable material wl safeguards adequate to assure the 
national security; and (3) The use and transfer of fissionable or byproduct materials by the owners of 
reactors, subject to purchase by the Commission or regulation by the Commission in the interest of 
health and safety. On the important problem of patent rights, Dean says that the Commission can 
adjust its practices within the law as it now exists to grant more liberal patent rights. 


The AEC Chairman says that the controversy boils down to a question of fair play and common 
sense. "I think it is obvious that we cannot expect private concerns to come in and spend millions of 
dollars without getting some benefits, and | think it is obvious that private concerns as well as the gov- 
ernment must be in this power program. Otherwise we can never have real competition, the catalytic 
agent of progress, and we will always have a program limited in size and scope by the range of the 
Federal Government's imagination and vision, which is not always as broad as it might be." 


But another member of the Congressional Atomic Energy Committee — Representative Melvin 
Price of Illinois—says that the contemplated changes will result in benefits only for the relatively few 
large companies which have participated in the atomic program. He challenges the willingness of pri- 
vate industry to finance itself in atomic work and charges that “any disturbance in the present program 
would cause unpredictable delay and dissolution of the efficient team of technicians now engaged in 
the effort. Price also brought up another "touchy" subiect which has become involved in the dis- 
pute—the participation of cooperatives and al business generally when private interests are given 
the "green light." 


Leland Olds, former chairman of the Federal Power Commission has raised similar objections, 
charging that the present proposals "would have the effect of turning the atomic industry, lock, stock, 
and barrel, over to big business." Olds declared that the recent formation of Atomic Industrial Forum, 
Inc., (AMERICAN ENGINEER, June, 1953) was a device to accomplish this purpose. To these charges, 
AEC Chairman Dean says that the same "ground rules" should apply to everybody, "and when | say 
everybody | mean federal agencies, state agencies, municipal agencies, and private industry. Every- 
body who has something to offer to the development of atomic power should be allowed to make a 


contribution to that development." 


On the “giveaway” point and the argument that private industry will not put its capital into 
atomic ventures, it is interesting to note that within a few days after the Holifield and Price speeches 
a group of private industrialists told the joint congressional committee that they were prepared to 
construct a plant for the production of atomic power without substantial Federal subsidy or guarantee. 
The group said it had sufficient capital for the venture and would require no Federal commitment to 
buy the plutonium for use in the government's weapons program. The Joint Committee has been hold- 
ing closed hearings on the proposed changes in the law. 


7 


The only conclusion one may derive for the present is that there is not going to be any sud- 
den swing from federal to private domination of the atomic development; rather it is more likely to 
be a gradual transition both in the law and in the daily operations and policies. A second preliminary 
conclusion is that at the present stage there are more problems than there are answers. AEC Commis- 
sioner Henry D. Smyth, presented the major problems in a recent address at Case Institute of Tech- 
nology, citing such difficulties as security and industrial safety, how the price of uranium 235 and plu- 
tonium would be established, how to insure that the government would obtain as much atomic explosive 
as it needed, how to handle the taxpayers’ enormous investment in atomic development, how to dispose 
of the present plants, and the patent problem, which is one of the knottiest. ‘At what point do new ideas 
cease to be the property of the people of the United States who paid for the initial part of the de- 
velopment period and then become the property of the private companies who paid for only a part of 
the chain of events leading to a discovery or an invention?" 


None of these many questions are insoluble but they involve an admixture of two normally separate 
talents—technology and politics. It would be the height of naivete to attempt to resolve the difficulties 
without a realistic recognition of both and it will be equally fruitless to have political considerations 
alone dictate the conclusions. Those concerned with technology can no longer remain aloof from the 
political and social implications of their work. Perhaps no other important issue of recent years so well 
illustrates the imperative necessity for professional engineers and scientists to understand and exert 
their influence in the solution of problems of this nature which so vitally affect not only the further 
development of science and technology but the welfare of the nation. 
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MOVES WITH SEVEN LEAGUE BOOTS 


Ix less than a decade, the aircraft industry has become one of the 


nation’s biggest users of engineering talent. To commemorate the Golden 


Jubilee of man’s first flight, the AMERICAN ENGINEER has made a survey 


of many of the nation’s leading aircraft companies and herewith reports 


some recent achievements and the future prospects of engineers in that field ‘ 


plethora of “Help Wanted” ads for engineers which 
UY’ the aircraft industry has placed in professional maga- 
zines, newspapers and similar media, has not to himself 
mused, “I wonder how solid those jobs are? What sort 
of a future is there for engineers making airplanes?” 
In accordance with its policy of attempting to get the 
facts on matters of interest to engineers which they can- 
not obtain elsewhere, the AMERICAN ENGINEER has con- 
ducted an informal but extensive survey among leaders 
in the aircraft industry to see what the prospects are for 
engineers in aviation. 
_ Companies responding to the survey represent a ma- 
jority of the employer-potential for engineers in the avia- 
tion industry. They include: The Glenn L. Martin Com- 
pany; Lockheed Aircraft Corp., including its Georgia Di- 
vision at Marietta, Ga., and the California Division at Bur- 
bank, Calif.; Convair; North American Aviation, Inc.; 
Boeing Airplane Company; Northrop Aircraft, Inc.; Pratt 


Prt there an engineer who, having scanned the 
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& Whitney Aircraft; Fairchild Corp., Aircraft Division; 
and Goodyear Aircraft Corp. 

It has been exactly 50 years since man’s first successful 
flight was accomplished by the Wright brothers on the 
bleak sands of Kitty Hawk beach in North Carolina in 
1903. A great deal of commemorative material has already 
been published in the popular press emphasizing the trials 
of the “unknown bicycle mechanics” from Dayton, Ohio, 
who invented the first machine which could sustain flight 
in the air. These stories have related in considerable detail 
the trials and discouragements of these two truly great 
men, even including the interesting historical fact that 
their attempt to create a “flying machine” was considered 
impious by certain members of the clergy who maintained 
that if God wanted men to fly, He would have created 
them with wings like angels. 

While no one wants to discount the achievements of the 
Wright brothers, or their great courage in the face of 
adversity, it might be a little more accurate to note that 
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Here a new Boeing aircraft is put through wind tunnel tests. 


they were far from humble bicycle mechanics who put- 
tered around with gadgets. Although they had not studied 
engineering, both were, judged by the standards of their 
day, accomplished engineers. And the great principles 
upon which they made their literally world-shaking inven- 
tion were engineering principles. 

This is no idle claim by an engineering magazine seek- 
ing to glorify engineers. It has a sound basis in fact. Let’s 
briefly review the facts surrounding the Wright brothers’ 
invention. They point the moral, we believe, that if ever 
a body of knowledge and an invention owed its very exist- 
ence and progress to a profession, the body of knowledge 
is aerodynamics, the invention is the airplane and the pro- 
fession is engineering. 

Shortly after they became interested in the experiments 
of German glider enthusiasts, the Wright brothers became 
convinced these men were making the wrong approach 
to the problem of flight. They were trying to steer the craft 
by shifting the weight of t.eir bodies while in flight. This, 


14 


the brothers Wright were convinced, was totally inade 
quate. They were proved right when several of the Germ 
aerialists met untimely ends by crashes. 

Orville and Wilbur Wright constructed a miniature wit! 
tunnel in their home town, Dayton, Ohio, and studid 
the effect of changing the pitch of wing flaps from zero 
forty-five degrees. They were convinced that a practidl 
airplane could be built which would have a constant cenle 
of gravity with the steering accomplished by varying tt 
angle of the wing and tail and varying the pressure on al) 
part of the aircraft as the operator desired. Orville Wrigt 
records in his famous diary, written in early 1903, thal 
as a result of these studies, he and his brother were 00 
vinced that most of the then-prevalent information abol 
the behavior of aircraft was totally erroneous. 

Surely, these men were more than tinkerers or bicyce 
mechanics! 

Using the engineering data compiled, they built 
machine which conquered the air and changed the cout 
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‘of world history. One result of their studies was to reduce 
to about one-third the necessary power which had to be 
developed by a motor to lift a powered airplane into the 
w The airplane made dazzling progress. Less than two 
years after the first successful flight, Wilbur Wright flew 
another plane for 38 minutes over a circular course, cover- 
ing 24 miles. And, in 1909, the Army, after tests at Fort . a 7 Lh 
Myer, Va., accepted its first airplane from the Wright 
brothers. America had an Air Force. After more successes, 2 Al At) = oe 
the Wright brothers made a barnstorming tour of Europe. 
drumming up interest and financial support for their in- 
vention. They were honored by the kings of England, 
Spain, and Italy among others, and received so many 


medals it would not have been possible for them to wear 
all their decorations at the same time. 

Less than a quarter century after its invention, the air- 
plane had progressed to the point where an unknown air- 


Here Northrop test engineers Lee Beydler and Warren 
Schreyer check F-89 mechanism, 
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Pictured above is the interior of the Lockheed engi- 
neering building at Burbank, California. 
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An electronics engineer with 
the Consolidated Vultee Air- 
craft Corporation inspects some 
of his specialized equipment at 

nade: the right. 
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mail captain named Charles Lindbergh could fly it non- 
stop from New York to Paris in 1927. The developments 
since 1930 are relatively well known.to professional engi- 
neers. Suffice it is to say that we have reached the point 
where a famous scientist recently deplored the fact that 
the moon seems to be “worthless” insofar as raw materials 
are concerned. This fact, he said, is holding up air space 
travel. If the moon had anything of value on it, we might 
have an added practical incentive to spur us on to take 
the first step in conquering space. 

‘Noting that some engineers have been reluctant to ac- 
cept employment in the aircraft industry because of the 
feeling that job security in that industry is not as good 

_as in others, the AMERICAN ENGINEER queried officials 
of the aircraft iridustry as to the future prospects of engi- 
neers in that field. The consensus can be summed up by a 
statement from an official of the Marietta, Georgia, divi- 
sion of the Lockheed Aircraft Corporation. He declares: 

“The over-all outlook in the aircraft industry for engi- 
neers is good. There is a terrific increase in the engineer- 
ing manhours required for the design of any type of air- 
craft under consideration today. For example, engineer- 
ing manhours required to complete the original design 
of a World War II fighter numbered just a few hundred 
thousand. Today the engineering manhours required on 
a modern jet fighter usually run in excess of a million. 


has a growing stockpile of atomic bombs, and is engagej 
in a well known program for the production of ever fasts 
and longer-range aircraft with which to deliver them, & 
tablishes a sound basis for the conclusion that there yj 
be a continuing and growing demand for steadily impr, 
ing types of aircraft and missiles for the defense of thi, 
country.” 

In its summary of the year 1952, the Aircraft Industrig 
Association of America points out that appropriations fg 
military aircraft for the fiscal year 1953 (ending June 3p) 
were again more than 14 billion dollars, bringing the tot) 
funds appropriated by Congress for aircraft since Korg 
to more than forty billion dollars. The Association notg 
that more than 20,000 units are scheduled for delivery fy 
in advance—from 1953 to 1955. The date for completing 
the nation’s air arms with modern planes has been pog. 
poned even further, making employment possibilities fo 
engineers rosy for some time to come. 

Counting workers directly employed, plus subcontractoy 
and major suppliers, the Aircraft Industries Association 
estimates that more than one million persons were em. 
ployed in the industry at the end of 1952; a substantial 
industry for its age! 

Bearing on the matter of job security for engineers jg 
the second question: Would peace in Korea be like 
to produce a “bust” in the industry? 


At the left above, Bell Aircraft engineers run a check on motor and generator testing devices. The photo at the right starti 
shows a large-scale ramjet engine being lowered into position for a test run in the high-altitude test chamber at the Ord open 
nance Aerophysics Lab operated by Consolidated Vultee in Daingerfield, Tex. in all 

men 
The same comparison may be drawn for other types of The consensus was six to one in favor of the proposition ing ¢ 
aircraft. And, of course, a whole new field of aircraft design that peace in Korea would make little, if any, difference. Te 
has been opened in the field of missiles.” Speaking for the majority was an official of the Lockheed H aviat 

Among the questions the AMERICAN ENGINEER put to Aircraft Corporation of Burbank, California: that 


leading figures in the aircraft industry were: 

What is your impression of the over-all outlook 
for the aircraft industry? 

Obviously, business is good among the industrial de- 
scendants of the Wright brothers. Every one of the execu- 
tives, responding unhesitatingly, said that conditions 
looked excellent for a long way ahead. Thomas G. Lan- 
phier, Jr., Vice President of Convair, summed it up by say- 
ing: “In the commercial field, passenger traffic is steadily 
on the increase; and by far the greater potential market 
for commercial aircraft—the field of air freight—has 
barely been tapped. Some time within the next decade 
or so there will certainly be developed a system for the 
aerial movement of many kinds of air freight.” 

Pointing to the military situation, Mr. Lanphier de- 
clared: “As to continuing military requirements for air- 
craft as weapons, the formidable fact that Soviet Russia 
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“We do not believe peace in Korea will have anything § Kind 
to do with our over-all problem. There will be a natural §% tion: 
tendency to ease up a little if peace comes about, but even i Ame 
these delivery schedules will call for more airplanes pet engin 
month than are being produced by the industry today. Aire 
The deliveries might be stretched out further than at pres neer! 
ent and, in many ways, this would be a good idea. In ow # by J 
‘down the road’ plans, Korea is only a small part of the and - 
problem.” Further comment on the same point came from # "eer 


Dr. Karl Arnstein, Vice President In Charge of Engineer #1” th 
ing at Goodyear Aircraft Corporation. “It is ironical,” he of its 
said, “that we must give assurance that employment wil in . 

muc 


be steady in the very industry that has been and must cot 
tinue to be responsible by its technical progress for vast g 


sociological changes. Capable men will always find a grat Sp 
ifying future in aircraft.” tom 


All the aircraft companies responding replied that they 
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The Glenn L. Martin Company’s Canberra twin-jet bomber is shown here in flight over the Chesapeake Bay Bridge. 


are in need of engineers, although one qualified its answer 
somewhat by stating that it was badly in need of experi- 
enced engineers, but did not want inexperienced ones. 
Aerodynamicists, structural engineers, design engineers, 
weight engineers and virtually every speciality were men- 
tioned as being in short supply by one or more companies. 

Walter Tydon, Chief Engineer of Fairchild’s Aircraft 
Division at Hagerstown, Maryland, says: “A secure fu- 
ture, exceptional opportunities for advancement and a high 
starting salary await the engineer at Fairchild. We have 
openings right now for qualified engineers and designers 
in all phases of aircraft manufacturing; we need top-notch 
men to help us in our long-range military program: turn- 
ing out the famous C-119 for the Air Force.” 

To show the emphasis placed on engineering by the 
aviation industry, North American Aviation points out 
that the company was founded by two engineers. J. H. 
Kindelberger and J. L. Atwood. Kindelberger left a posi- 
tion as chief engineer of Douglas Aircraft to found North 
American and brought Atwood, who was chief structural 
engineer at the same company, with him. At Northrop 
Aircraft, Inc., Edgar Schmued, who is in charge of engi- 
neering, is a vice president. Northrop was founded in 1939 
by John K. Northrop, who retired recently as president 
and head of engineering. He began as a draftsman engi- 
neer for Lockheed in 1916. The success story of engineers 
in the industry could be repeated many times, for many 
of its top executives are engineers. The problems involved 
in the business are so technical that only an engineer stands 
much chance of understanding and deciding them intelli- 
gently. 
Speaking on some of the engineering problems involved 
in aviation, Mr. Kindelberger recently said: “An airplane 
that can achieve air superiority is a good investment of the 
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taxpayer's dollar. An airplane that comes out second best 
against the enemy is a waste of the taxpayer's dollar. 

“In the effort to make our present air procurement dol- 
lars a good investment, our company today has more than 
8,000 people engaged in engineering, research and develop- 
ment. 

“The more than 4,000 of these people who are in air- 
frame engineering activity have completed a new airplane 
design on the average of every three months, year in and 
year out for the past six years. That includes 17 produc- 
tion designs and eight experimental models. To convey all 
this engineering information to our shop we are turning 
out engineering blueprints at the rate of more than 21, 
acres every working day.” 

Since aviation engineering poses many tremendously 
specialized problems of its own, most engineers first enter- 
ing the field go through extended periods of training. Typi- 
cal of a response to the question: Do you require spe- 
cial training in aircraft engineering from engi- 
neers you hire? is this from Boeing Aircraft: “No. We 
need engineers of all branches. However. all new engineer- 
ing employees go through a three-week familiarization-in- 
doctrination course to acquaint them with Boeing prac- 
tices and prozedures.” 

Other companies have training courses of varying 
lengths, particularly for engineers new to aviation, and one 
makes the flat statement that engineers are seldom of much 
real value to the company until they have had about 18 
months experience in the industry. 

How about the future development of the Wright 
brothers’ brain child? 

Well, one thing we can all count on, according to the 
officials polled, is that rockets and guided missiles are 
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going to play an increasingly-important part. J. M. Holly- 
day, Employment Manager of The Glenn L. Martin Com- 
pany, declares: “With the advent of supersonic flight, the 
aircraft industry has just begun to scratch the surface of 
research and development, and it is reasonable to assume 
that advances in the fields of rockets and guided missiles 
will rapidly broaden our horizons.” 

“Today the engineering emphasis is completely 
changed,” declares another official from the Martin Com- 
pany. “Ten years ago the primary emphasis was on air- 
frame and power plant design, and relatively little em- 
phasis was placed on electrical and mechanical systems. 

“But now the emphasis is on systems engineering, with 
special attention being given to electronics. Martin engi- 
neers work with all details of the three major elements: 
airframe and power plant; electronic flight and naviga- 
tional devices; and military armament, or, in the case of 
commercial aircraft, passenger and cargo facilities. 

“We have extended systems engineering to the design 
of piloted aircraft with a belief that a majority of them. 
in the years ahead, will more and more resemble guided 
missiles. Electronic devices are supplementing man’s physi- 
cal limitation (he was built to move at 3 miles per hour. 
to see and hear for only a few hundred yards, and to react 
in large fractions of a second) but such limitations mean 
nothing to electromagnetic waves that dart through space 
at speeds of 186.000 miles per second, regardless of weather 
or visibility.” 


Produced in a single piece, this 
16-foot airplane wing section was 
cast from featherweight magnesium 
by Northrop Aircraft, with the as- 
sistance and coeneration of the 
Aluminum Company of America. 


Another interesting new development is reported }y 
Northrop Aircraft, Inc. One of the latest engineering brain 
children which is saving money and precious time (eye, 
more important than money in the arms race with the Ito, 
Curtain) is a “windless wind tunnel.” It uses electronic 
instead of the usual artificial hurricane to simulate flich 
tests. Without ever leaving the ground. Northrop elk 
neers use an electronic analog computer to project a life 
sized hydraulic mock-up through all the maneuvers of , 
high-speed, high-altitude test flight. With the analog con, 
puter, information on flight performance can be obtaine 
at a fraction of the cost of actual test flights, and, althoush 
final response data cannot be so obtained, it keeps actual 
test flights at a minimum. 

Another interesting Northrop project is the exper. 
mental casting of magnesium wings. If the project proves 
successful, cast wings can be produced much more quickly 
and cheaply than by conventional fabricating methods 
The company also notes that the use of magnesium instead 
of aluminum would be of great strategic value. since the 
supply of magnesium, produced from sea water. is iney. 
haustible. 

In conclusion, one is left with the definite impression 
that the fiction of Jules Verne and Buck Rogers will shorth 
be outdone, if it has not already been so, by the actual 
accomplishments of the aircraft industry. which looks like 
a fertile field for engineers for many a long year to come, 
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An American Engineer SPECIAL REPORT 


Re: National Manpower Council Recommendations Concerning 
@s A Policy for Scientific and Professional Manpower 


@ In April, 1951, President Eisenhower, then in command of the NATO forces in Europe, but acting 
in his capacity as president of Columbia University on leave, established the National Manpower Coun- 
cil under a a grant from the Ford Foundation. The twofold purpose for which the Council was organized 
was to evaluate manpower problems of grave concern to the United States and to recommend policies 
for their solution. 

The conclusions of the Council, plus a review of the facts on which its recommendations are based, 
have been reported directly to President Eisenhower and have now been released in the form of a book 
—A Policy for Scientific and Professional Manpower—published by the Columbia University Press. 

The book is divided into two sections. The first,in the form of a statement by the National Manpow- 
er Council, summarizes the critical “brain power" problem facing the country and offers a fourteen- 
point program for private, institutional, and governmental action to meet it. The second part, which 
was prepared by the Council's research staff, presents a review of the data and issues upon which the 
recommendations were based. 


Part One 


The fourteen-point program which the Council suggests is as follows: 
With respect to developing more reliable knowledge about our human resources, the National 
Manpower Council recommends that: . 

1. The foundations and the universities encourage and support research designed to increase our 
understanding of the processes of educational and career choices; and of the factors facilitat- 
ing the development of talent and intellectual ability; and of the conditions contributing to 
superior performance. é 

2. Private and governmental agencies concerned with the development and utilization of scientific 
and professional manpower intensify their efforts to collect and analyze significant information 
about these critical resources. 

3. The Federal government, because of its specific responsibilities and unique facilities, provide 
leadership for these cooperative tasks under the guidance of the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion. 


With respect to strengthening the institutions which educate and train our scientists and profes- 
sionals, the National Manpower Council recommends that: 

4. State and local governments, alumni, business, labor, and other interested groups and individ- 
uals intensify their efforts to provide the financial support required by the colleges and univer- 
sities to improve their faculties and facilities. 

5. The President appoint a commission composed of representatives of government, universities, 
and industry to review the impact of governmental research and development contracts upon 
the primary responsibilities of the colleges and universities to advance fundamental knowledge 
and train tomorrow's scholars and scientists. 

6. Colleges and universities recognize that a dynamic society requires the kind of education and 
training that equips students to meet not only the demands of their first jobs but also the chal- 
lenges of new tasks and problems which they will face many years later. 


With respect to maintaining a continuous, large flow of students through our colleges and univer- 
sities, the National Manpower Council recommends that: 

7. The public continue to support the present program of deferring qualified students in order 

to enable them to complete their education before they discharge their obligations of mili- 

tary service, and the President remove dependency, except in cases of hardship, as a ground 

for deferment in order to insure that postponement of service does not turn into exemption. 

8. The Secretary of Defense direct the Secretaries of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force to 
provide sufficient flexibility in their policies governing the calling to active duty of students 
enrolled in Reserve Officers Training Corps programs, so that well-qualified students are per- 

mitted to pursue graduate work prior to their military service. ; 


With respect to expanding the opportunities for capable young persons to secure a higher educa- 

tion, the National Manpower Council recommends that: 

9. The public and its elected officials fulfill their responsibility to maintain good elementary and 
secondary schools by providing the financial and personnel resources necessary to remedy’ the 
present weaknesses in our educational system. 

10. The schools, professional societies, governmental agencies, and other interested groups act 
together to strengthen the information and counseling services for high school and college stu- 
dents to assist them in the sound selection of schools, courses of instruction, and careers. 

11. Scholarships and fellowship programs, supported by private and public funds, be maintained 
and expanded to help more young people of ability to acquire a higher education. 


With respect to improving the utilization of the available supply of scientific and professional per- 
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sonnel, the National Manpower Council recommends that: 

12. The President initiate a review of the existing legislation and administrative procedures gov- 
erning the recall of reservists to active duty in order to develop a system that will provide for 
civilian participation in determining the distribution of scientific and professional personnel re- 
quired to meet military and civilian needs. 

13. Management intensify its efforts to determine the most effective balance among the different 
types of manpower it employs—scientific and professional, technical, skilled and semi-skilled— 
in order to insure efficient and economical operations and to provide for the further training of 
the manpower for which it is a. 

14. Business and government intensify their efforts to develop executives who understand the im- 
portance of insuring that each highly trained person has the opportunity to utilize his capac- 
ities as fully as possible. 


Part Two 


The second section of the Council's report is divided into twelve chapters and includes among them 
a historical résumé of the growth of the professions. The chapters having perhaps the greatest import 
for professional engineers are the two dealing respectively with "Research and Devolpment" and "The 
Engineering Profession." 

The first of these, which states in its introductory paragraph that "Americans are just becoming 
aware of the fact that significant scientific and technological advances depend upon the availability of 
competent scientists and research engineers," deals with the meaning, scale (dollarwise), and growth of 
research and development and discusses the role of government, industry, and the universities in this 
field. Future propsects for research and development are also treated with emphasis on the scale of 
governmental support to be expected in the program. It is pointed out that the estimates of research 
and development progress in Soviet Russia will be a major factor affecting U. $. Government expendi- 
tures in this field. 
~ The report takes note that the "team approach" is coming increasingly into use in applied research 

so that the best efforts of all the engineers and scientists concerned can is most effectively utilized. 
oO The Council also calls attention to the fact that "the American people have been blind to the fact that 
an their progress depends to a very great extent on the work of less than 15,000 men who are spending 
a their lives in fundamental scientific research, most of them at universities." Great care must be taken, 
therefore, it is asserted, to insure that the universities will be able to continue to meet this major re- 
sponsibility of discovering new knowledge. 

The chapter on "The Engineering Profession" is a comprehensive assessment of the profession as 
it is today, and studies by NSPE are cited as having provided useful data. Characteristics of the pro- 
fession, its subdivision into various branches of specialization, and the percentage division of engineers 
in selected branches are among the subjects covered. 

The chapter includes a thorough discussion of the demand for and supply of engineers; and the 
need for the better utilization of professional engineering manpower and an adequate supply of sup- 
porting technicians is pointed out. 

There are two particularly important characteristics of the demand for engineers, the new book 
: states.—"'First, it is a demand for men to perform a wide range of different functions from top man- 
“ agement to routine testing. Second the demand is subject to wide fluctuations." The over-all demand 

varies, says the report, with business conditions, while the demand for specific types of engineers fluc- 

tuates with such developments as the growth of new industries or the institution of new processes. Par- 

ticular attention is given to "industry's increasing preference for engineers for managerial functions;" 

\ and reference is made to a recent study of college graduates* in which one-third of those who special- 

ized in business administration reported they wished they had majored in some other field, with engi- 
neering as the one most frequently mentioned. 

While the outbreak of Korean hostilities brought an accelerated demand for more engineers than 
were available for hiring, the report also calls attention to the fact that in 1949 there was considerable 
concern about employment prospects for new engineering graduates as the post-war employment boom 
had begun to decline. It is far from certain, the chapter states, that the demand for engineers will con- 
tinue indefinitely at its present very high rate. It can be expected to level off somewhat, or perhaps 
even decline slightly; but it probably will not fall significantly unless there should be a strong reces- 
sion. 

The relation of education to advancement in the profession, salaries, the prospects for an up- 
swing in the number of engineering graduates after 1954, and recent trends in engineering school cur- 
ricula are among the other topics touched upon in the chapter. 

Part Two of the Council's report also includes data on the Armed Forces’ use of manpower, further 
material on shortages and on higher education, information on the current status of physicists, teach- 
ers, and physicians, and an analysis of "Manpower Policies in a Democratic Society." 

James D. Zellerbach, president of the Crown Zellerbach Corporation, San Francisco, is chairman of 
the National Manpower Council, and Phillip Young, the chairman of the U.S. Civil Service Commission, 
is deputy chairman. Eli Ginzberg and Henry David, both of Columbia University's Graduate School of 
Business, serve as director of research and executive secretary respectively. 


*They Went To College, by Ernest Havemann and Patricia West. 
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Whenever someone mentions the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, ‘the man-on-the-street’s reaction is apt to be some- 
what like, “Oh, that’s the place down in Washington, 
D. C., where the Wright brothers’ airplane is suspended 
from the ceiling.” Or, “Isn’t that the museum where the 
First Ladies send their inaugural gowns? Seems to me 
they have them all the way back to Martha Washington.” 

Both of these observations are, of course, correct, but 
they fall far short of the complete picture. For one thing. 
a tour of the exhibits assembled in the Arts and Industries 
and Aircraft Buildings offers a practical, visual presenta- 
tion of the highlights of engineering history in the United 
States with many side glimpses at early engineering ac- 
complishments around the globe. 

The present structures are literally bursting at the seams 
with engineering memorabilia, from a “one-hoss shay” to 
the Bell X-1, the first piloted airplane to crack the sonic 
barrier, from a section of a Roman aqueduct, circa 80 
A.D., to a scale model of the U.S.S. Missouri in the Naval 
History Museum. And Frank A. Taylor, head curator of 
the Department of Engineering and Industries, is quick 
to point out that the public exhibits, extensive as they 
are, represent only a fraction of the material the Smith- 
sonian has to offer to the serious student of engineering 
history—or the novelist who wants to incorporate an ac- 
curate description of an early piece of machinery in his 
latest book. Many reference collections are available “back- 
stage” for researchers interested in studying the fine 
points in the evolution of the working models on display, 
and there are numerous laboratories, study rooms, and 
shops that the casual visitor never sees in his tour of the 
main halls and galleries. 

_ The Smithsonian Institution, which includes in_ its 
jurisdiction such diversified elements as the National Zoo- 
logical Park and the National Gallery of Art as well as 
the engineering and industrial exhibits, is an Establish- 
ment, created by an 1846 act of Congress. It owes its ori- 
gin to the bequest of James Smithson, an English scientist. 
who was at one time a prominent member of the Royal 
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This is a section of a Roman aqueduct built in 
80 A.D. The complete aqueduct extended 56 miles 
underground between Eiffel and Cologne. 
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Engineer Photo Story ¢ 


A Visual History of Engineering Is On Display 
at Washington’s Famous Smithsonian Institution. 


Society of London. When he died in Genoa, Italy, in 1829, 
he left his entire estate to the United States of America 
“to found at Washington, under the name of the Smith- 


sonian Institution, an establishment for the increase and 
diffusion of knowledge among men.” 


On July 1, 1836, after considerable debate Congress 


approved a bill authorizing President Jackson to claim 


the legacy; and, by 1838, the friendly suit had been set- 
tled in the London courts. The bequest amounted to over 


It was an unusual 
bequest in the will of 
James Smithson, pic- 
tured here, which gave 
the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution its start. To 
establish it, the English- 
man left the United 
States more than a half- 
million dollars—a great 
fortune in 1829. 


a half-million dollars which, while little enough today, was 
actually considered an immense fortune in the early part 
of the nineteenth century. It was, in fact, greater than the 
endowment of any existing institution in the country with 
the single exception of Harvard University. 

Under the 1846 statute, the “Establishment” consists 
of the President of the United States, the Vice President, 
the Chief Justice, and the members of the President’s 
Cabinet. The actual business of the Establishment is ad- 
ministered under a Board of Regents, composed of the 
Vice President, the Chief Justice, three Senators, three 
Representatives, and six citizen members, two of whom 
must be residents of the District of Columbia with the re- 
maning four being from different States and no two from 
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Below is Elihu Thomson’s original electric welding ma- 
chine, an 1886 invention. At the right is the original 
vacuum pan used by Gail Borden in 1853 for condensing 
milk. These are among the many inventions that revolu- 
tionized industry and are now carefully preserved at the 
Smithsonian. 


the same State. The executive officer of the Institution 
serves as Secretary both of the Establishment and of the 
governing Board. 

Through the years the Board of Regents roster has in- 
cluded many prominent names, with such famous men 
as Louis Agassiz, General William Tecumseh Sherman, 
and Alexander Graham Bell counted among the members. 
The President of the Confederacy, Jefferson Davis, also 
once served as a Smithsonian regent when he was a United 
States Senator. The first Secretary of the Institution was 
the distinguished Princeton physicist, Joseph Henry, 
whose name in the term, henry, has been given to the 
standard unit of electrical induction. The present and sev- 


derlin 
full-ri 
ship 
| els of 
enth Secretary is Dr. Leonard Carmichael, past presidenf) as the 
of Tufts College and an eminent psychologist. Amer 
The Department of Engineering and Industries, headelf tive s 
by Mr. Taylor. has its roots in such old and varied activ-f as Du 
ties as the U. S. Exploring Expeditions of 1838-1842 ani) grand 
the accumulation of physical apparatus left by Smith) Fords 
sonian researchers. Its future is directed toward a ful: effort: 
scale development into a National Museum of Engineer nautic 
ing and Industry within the Smithsonian family. | @ Air \ 
Meanwhile there is much to be studied and appreciated} depar 
already on display—far too much to be catalogued in an the w 
one article or even in any one volume. The salient fae. 
however, is that no one, not even the most desultory tou: 
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jst, can pass through the museum without being made 
acutely aware of the vital role the engineer has played in 
making our civilization what it is today. 

How far along the road to progress would we be with- 
out the dynamos, transformers, electric motors, refrigerat- 
ing units, and diesel engines that the engineer has either 
‘nvented himself or put into mass production, or both? 
What would fire fighters do in a large, modern industrial 
city if they had to depend on such antique equipment as 
the “Lily of the Swamp,” a hand-drawn steam fire en- 
gine that was used in the 1870's in Frederick, Maryland? 

It took good engineering to spark the industrial revo- 
lution, and this is well spotlighted by such Smithsonian 
exhibits as the scale model of James Watt’s “Old Bess” 
and the original John Stevens steamboat boiler and engine. 
And nowhere is the continuing importance of the engi- 
neer today more apparent than in the exhibits that show 
modern industrial processes from the vulcanization of rub- 
ber to the condensation of milk. 

How engineering took the textile industry out of the 
home and put it in the factory is mutely illustrated by 
the displays from spinning wheels to power looms. And 
to realize how it has actually created the modern office, 
all one needs to do is to study the Patent Office models 
of early typewriters and calculating machines. 

What the engineer has done for transportation is un- 
derlined throughout the museum. There are models of old 
full-rigged whaling steamers and a 17th century merchant 
ship of the Mayflower type, contrasting sharply with mod- 
els of modern cargo vessels and such later passenger ships 
as the Mauretania. The oldest complete locomotive used in 
America—the “John Bull”—is on display. The automo- 
tive section features the cars of such early manufacturers 
as Duryea, Franklin, Knox, Stanley, and Winton and the 
granddaddy models of such still-familiar automobiles as 
Fords, Oldsmobiles, and Cadillacs. The history of man’s 
efforts to fly is on record at the Institution, too, the aero- 
nautical collection (since 1946 designated as the National 
Air Museum and not actually a part of the engineering 
department) being recognized as one of the foremost in 
the world. There are such familiar names as the Spirit of 


Above is the Bell X-1 which Captain C. E. Yeager piloted 
through the sonic range on October 14, 1947. 


St. Louis, the Winnie Mae, and the Chicago, plus historic 
planes of World Wars I and II. One seaplane on display 
is the Army-Curtis R 3C-2 Racer in which a Lieutenant 
James H. Doolittle won the 1925 Schneider seaplane race. 

All of these and many more exhibits have been made 
possible because of the work of the man behind the scenes 
—the engineer. At the Smithsonian Institution, at least, 
he has been accorded a fair measure of the recognition 


he deserves.—End. 


This Winton auto was the first to be driven across the United States. The trip was made in 1903. 
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Here Is Your Annual Meeting Story... 


Important Decisions Made In Daytona 


The Nineteenth Annual Meeting of the 
National Society of Professional Engineers, 
held in Daytona Beach, Florida, June 18- 
20, was one of the most outstanding in the 
history of the Society to date. Progressive 
action on many important professional 
problems was taken by the nearly 500 engi- 
neers who assembled for the event at Day- 
tona’s Sheraton Beach Hotel, where the 
conference was arranged by the members 
of the Florida SPE in conjunction with 
their own annual meeting. 

The three-day convention, over which 
NSPE President John D. Coleman presid- 
ed, was preceded on June 17 by a day-long 
Executive Committee conference during 
which the scheduled program for the Day- 
tona assembly was reviewed, and recom- 
mendations were made and action taken for 
subsequent Board of Directors ratification. 

The Honorable Jack Tamm, Mayor of 
Daytona Beach, delivered a welcoming ad- 
dress at the opening session of the regular 
meeting on June 18; and the president’s, 
treasurer's, and executive director’s 1952-53 
reports were also presented at this time. 

The professional sessions, during which 
problems and policies relating to public re- 
lations, registration reciprocity, engineer- 
ing ethics, education, employment prac- 
tices, salary and fee schedules, legislation, 
national defense, dues adjustment, chapter 
activities, and many other topics were 
thoroughly considered, were interspersed 
with a series of social and entertainment 
events for those in attendance. The first 
of these was an evening Fellowship Hour 
in the Sheraton Beach’s Orean Room on 
June 18. A barber shop quartet provided 


additional entertainment at this time, and 
Past President L. L. Dresser also showed 
pictures and gave an account of his experi- 
ence as an observer at the Yucca Flats 
atomic explosion. 

The Regional Breakfasts on Friday morn- 
ing presided over by the respective Vice 
Presidents gave the P.E.’s a chance to re- 
new old acquaintances and at the same time 
give serious consideration to problems and 
professional items of concern primarily to 
their own home areas. A trip to world- 
famed Marineland, golf at the Ellinor Vil- 
lage Country Club, a visit to the Ponce de 
Leon Springs, and a fish fry were other so- 
cial events provided during the second day 
of the meeting. A special program for the 
ladies was also included in the meeting 
schedule. 

Members of the Florida State Board of 
Engineer Examiners—Sam P. Turnbull, 
President; Joseph Weil, Secretary; Wylie 
W. Gillespie; J. Wylly Keck, and Oliver J. 
Semmes, Jr..—were guests of honor at the 
June 18 luncheon meeting, at which Mr. 
Weil, who is also Dean of Engineering at 
the University of Florida, spoke on Carry- 
ing on the Profession’s Responsibilities 
through Industrial Research. 

Other outstanding addresses made dur- 
ing the course of the conference were those 
delivered at the Saturday morning session 
as follows: Programs for Professional Ad- 
vancement presented by Alex Van Praag, 
Jr.; NSPE’s Development of Professional 
Objectives by Perry Ford; The Professional 
Development of Engineers and Scientists in 
Industry by Clark Ransom; and The Place 
of Registration in Professional Develop- 


Mr. T. A. Boyd, left, General Motors research executive, receives the NSPE 


Outstanding Service Award for Charles Kettering, GM Vice President, who was 
unable to attend. NSPE President John D. Coleman makes the presentation. 
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ment by Karl B. McEachron. A report » 
Unity—NSPE and EJC was also given y 
this time by Vice President Clarence 7 
Shoch. 


Dr. Frank Goodwin, professor of marke. 
ing at the University of Florida, was th 
guest speaker at the Saturday luncheg: 
and President John D. Coleman delivered 
address on The Challenge to NSPE at th 


afternoon session. 


The culmination of the meeting yq 
reached at the Saturday evening banque 
when T. Carr Forrest, Jr., of Dallas, Tex, 
the incoming President, and other offices 
were installed for the 1953-54 administra 
tive year. The Vice Presidents for the ney 
term are: Edwin W. Seeger, Milwauke 
Wis.—Central Area; Clarence T. Shock 
Allentown, Pa.—Northeastern Area; N, WV 
Dougherty, Knoxville, Tenn.—Southeasten 
Area; Christopher Y. Thomas, Kansas City 
Mo.—North Central Area; Alfred J. Ryan, 
Denver, Colo.—Southwestern Area; and 0; 
land C. Mayer, Boise, Idaho — Westen 
Area. Paul H. Robbins of Washington, ), 
C. and Russell B. Allen of College Park, 
Md., were also again installed as Executix 
Director and Treasurer, respectively. 


Presentation of the NSPE Award, which 
has been accorded to Charles F. Kettering 
General Motors Vice President and world. 
renowned research engineer, was also mat 
during the banquet. Mr. Kettering was uw 
fortunately unable to be present for the o 
casion; so the award was accepted in his 
name by T. A. Boyd, a General Motors re 
search executive, who gave an address o 
the contribution of engineering to scientific 
research and technology. 

A special Outstanding Service Award 
was presented to Joe B. Butler, professor 
of civil engineering at the Missouri School 
of Mines, Rolla, Mo., and a member of the 
MSPE, in recognition of his successfully 
bringing sixty-four new members into the 
Society and his research on the unionia 
tion problem. 

Entertainment during the banquet wa'| 
provided by the Bethune-Cookman College | 
Choir. 

Stanley Warth is the President of the 
Florida SPE, the host Society. Jules P. 
Channing served general chairma. 
George B. Hills as finance chairman, Join 
E. Kiker, Jr., a8 program chairman, and ¥. 
M. Bostwick as local chairman in Dayton 
Local arrangements committees included: 
Hugo Quillian and B. N. Wilson—speakes 
and guests; W. M. Bostwick and J. 6 
Moore—registration: H. Moneypenis 
and D. W. Wiggert—finance; H. D. Baile 
and Byron Rothert—hotel arrangement; | 
Q. L. Hampton, V. G. Stepp, and J. By 
Kapinos—entertainment: CC. H. Money | 
penny—publicity; and Mrs. J. G. Moot | 
and Mrs. C. H. Moneypenny—ladies’ pit | 


gram. 

Important action taken by the Board # 
Directors during the course of the meetin: 
was as follows: 


Annual Report | 
The budget was revised to provide fun 
for a report covering NSPE activities ™ | 


the 1952-53 administrative year to be 
tributed to each member. 
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Legislation 


Policy on Engineer-Reservists: The Board 
adopted a policy calling for a joint military- 
civilian board to establish high-level gov- 
ernment policy to bring about an effective 
halance between the needs of industry and 
of the military services with respect to pro- 
fessional engineers and other specialized 
personnel in the military reserve. 

Niagara River Power Development: The 
Board approved a New York resolution that 
the Niagara River power development 
should be by private enterprise and also re- 
afirmed a previous policy favoring private 
enterprise in the development of natural 

urces. 

Tax Deduction for Educational Expenses: 
Support was voted to proposed legislation 
allowing educational expenses for profes- 
sional persons as deductible items in in- 
come tax computation. 

Taft-Hartley Act: A proposal to exempt 
licensed professional persons from the pro- 
visions of the Taft-Hartley Act was dis- 
cussed, and the question was referred to the 
Legislative and Employment Practices 
Committee. 

The Board also indicated approval of the 
NSPE-backed “Freedom of Association” 
bill, referring to professional engineers. 

Social Security: It was directed that a 
poll be made of self-employed professional 
engineers in order to obtain their views 
concerning inclusion under social security. 


Employment Practices 


Special Committee: It was voted to estab- 
lish a special committee to consider the 
problems of professional engineers em- 
ployed in industry. 

Gentlemen’s Agreement: The directors 
were called upon to obtain information and 
opinions concerning agreements in industry 
restricting engineer employees from discuss- 
ing new employment with other employers 
in the same industry without prior clear- 
ance from their current employers. 


Registration 


The Registration Committee offered 
eleven specific suggestions to foster registra- 
tion among engineers and implement regis- 
tration procedures. 


Interprofessional Relations 


The Board accepted the “Interprofessional 
Code of Practice” adopted by the Massa- 
chusetts SPE and the Massachusetts State 
Association of Architects for dissemination 
to chapters and State Societies and for 
study on the desirability of adopting the 
code as a national standard of practice. 


Unity 


After extensive background discussion, it 
was decided that there were too many still 
unresolved problems to warrant acceptance, 
at this time, of the Engineers Joint Council 
invitation for NSPE to join the group. The 
Board then called for representatives of 
NSPE to offer to meet, as soon as possible, 
with representatives of EJC to discuss new 
approaches to unity of the engineering 
profession. 


Public Relations 


The Committee's report reviewed public 
relations progress, pointing out the value of 
the first two Executive Research Survey 
Reports and outlining plans for the future. 
t also summarized 1953’s successful Na- 
tional Engineers’ Week promotion, and ap- 
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proval was given for the 1954 observance 
from February 21 to 27. 


Ethical Practices 


The Committee was requested to give 
further consideration to the revision of the 
Professional Engineer’s Creed, and the pos- 
sibility of establishing a permanent Board 
of Ethical Review was discussed. 


Dues Adjustment 
It was voted to increase the annual dues 


so that, effective January 1, 1954, they will 
be as follows: 


$ 4.00 
Members-at-large ........... $15.00 

Education 


The Board heard the Committee’s report 
urging particularly that: (1) the most able 
engineering students be encouraged to con- 
tinue their study beyond the four-year un- 
dergraduate program; and (2) industry 
examine ways and means for cooperation 
with engineering educational institutions in 
strengthening their staffs. 

A resolution was also adopted urging all 
accredited engineering schools to designate 
their registered P.E. staff members in their 
catalogues and other publications. 


Membership 


A review was made of the 1952-53 mem- 
bership program, and it was suggested that 
State Societies and Chapters concern them- 
selves with retaining delinquent members. 
A state-by-state analysis of the membership 
increase (almost 3,000) was also presented. 

Further, a policy was adopted to estab- 
lish a waiver of dues upon approval of the 
State Society for members 65 years of age 
who have also belonged to the Society for 
at least 15 years. 


Salary and Fee Schedules 


Grade Schedule: Final approval was 
given to the schedule of grades without na- 
tional minimum salaries. 

Salary Survey: The recent Salary Survey 
was reviewed, and preliminary results were 
discussed. The Board also acted to approve 
conducting a similar survey at least once 
every two years. 


Chapter Activities 


The Committee outlined results of the 
survey on the Chapter Handbook and indi- 
cated revision and republication. 


Roster Committee 


The Committee reported that its survey 
shows State Societies favor the publication 
of a national roster. Problems in connec- 
tion therewith include advertising potential, 
financing, and distribution. 


Insurance 


The Board approved a recommendation 
for the establishment of a retirement plan 
for headquarters office employees, the de- 
tails to be developed by the Committee sub- 
ject to the approval of the Board. 


NSPE Headquarters Building 


A Building Committee was authorized to 
negotiate, with the approval of the Execu- 
tive Committee, an option for a lot suitable 
for an NSPE headquarters building in 
Washington, D. C.: the Committee being 
instructed to submit details on costs and 


Recent promotions within our organi- 
zation to executive engineering posi- 
tions have created additional oppor- 
tunities for experienced engineers in 
fields of: 


MECHANICAL 
ELECTRICAL 
ELECTRONIC 
STRUCTURAL 
AERONAUTICAL 


If you are not satisfied with your 
progress in other types of endeavors, 
we invite your inquiry regarding a 
challenging future with America’s 
oldest active aircraft company. 


EXCELLENT EMPLOYEE BENEFITS 
CONVENIENT HOUSING 


Appointments for personal interviews 
may be arranged. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN CO. 
303 Technical Employment 
Baltimore 3, Md. ~ 


Leaders in Building Air Power to 
Guard the Peace, Air Transport 
to Serve It 


Developers and Manufacturers of: 
Navy P5M-1 Marlin seaplanes ¢ Air 
Force B5-7A Canberra night intruder 
bombers ¢ Air Force B-61 Matador 
pilotless bombers @ Navy P4M-1 
Mercator patrol planes @¢ Navy 
KDM-1 Plover target drones ¢ Navy 
Viking high-altitude research rockets 
e Air Force XB-51 developmental 
tactical bomber ¢ Martin airlines ¢ 
Guided missiles ¢ Electronic fire 
control and radar systems. 


other factors in connection with appropriate 
construction for approval by the Board. 


Succession of Vice Presidents 


As required by the Constitution, the 
Board selected the order of Vice Presidents 
to head the Society if the President should 
be unable to perform his functions. The 
order is: (1) Clarence T. Shoch, (2) Dean 

W. Dougherty, and (3) Edwin W. 
Seeger. 


Future Board Meetings 


Voting to resume the policy of holding 
three Board meetings per year, the Board 
adopted the following schedule: 

November, 1953 ....Indianapolis, Ind. 

February, New Mexico 

(city to be set later) 

Fall Meeting, 1954..Omaha, Nebraska 

The next annual meeting, which had been 
previously scheduled, is set for Milwaukee, 
Wis., June 9-12, 1954. 
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--NEW PROCESSES -- 


Eutectic Announces 
Stone Cutting and 
Melting Arc-Torch 


A new, patented process for cut- 
ting and piercing stone, cement, con- 
crete and refractory materials, trade 
named “DynArc,” has just been an- 


Flue Pipe Granite 


Ceramic Bushings 


Water Drain Pipe 


nounced by the ChemoTec Division 
of Eutectic Welding Alloys Corpora- 
tion. 

This event ushered in a new era. An 
arc rod was used for the first time 
upon non-conductive material and 
without a ground connection. These 
characteristics represent the tech- 
nically “impossible”; they defy the 
textbooks, according to the manufac- 
turer. Rock is pierced and liquid 
stone pours out of the hole, they state. 

The Dyna-Trode creates its own 
arc. It requires no ground and it does 
not have to be struck upon metal. The 
operator has complete control at all 
times and he alone determines when 
and where the arc will start. This is 
not the only departure from the con- 
ventional. The arc, which will op- 
erate in mid-air as well as it will upon 
stone, resembles a flame in appear- 
ance. It has all the characteristics of 
a super torch flame from 5 to 8-in. in 
length. Technically, DynaTrode is a 
self energizing arc rod. 

Wherever a DC welding machine is 
available of 400 amp. or more ca- 
pacity, the Dyn-Arc process may be 


used. The multiplicity of equipment 
associated with high temperature and 
pneumatic cutting and drilling was 
conspicuously absent. No compres- 
sors, air lines, oxygen tanks, pneu- 
matic drills, etc., are necessary. A 
conventional welding machine and a 
supply of DynaTrode rods are all the 
equipment required. 

The portability and adaptability 
are distinctive features duplicated in 
no other product. The properties are 
all incorporated into one slender rod. 
The results obtained with this pencil- 
like rod, weighing but a few ounces, 
are only obtainable by conventional 
means when large quantities of heavy 
equipment are brought into operation. 


For further specifications, tech- 
nical data, etc., write ChemoTec Di- 
vision, Eutectic Welding Alloys Cor- 
poration, 40-40 172 Street, Flushing, 
N. Y., New York. 


Honeycomb Carving 


U. S. Propellers, Inc., have devel- 
oped a technique for carving honey- 
comb material. Complex contours. 
tapers and twists are carved by ma- 
chine operation to aircraft airfoil 
tolerances. For the first time, design 
engineers can now schedule com- 
ponents for aircraft in compound con- 
tours and extremely odd shapes which 
have never before been available in 
skin covered core design and con- 
struction. Several aircraft honeycomb 
contracts for special contouring and 
special bonding are now in process. 


The carving processes developed 
by U. S. Propellers can be done in 
wood or aluminum bar stock, or 
aluminum forgings to fabricate such 
items as a rotor blade spar having a 
contour, taper and twist. Fabrication 
of cellulose acetate blocks in con- 
tours for backing up wing tanks; or 
aluminum or other solid substance 
materials to be highly contoured, is 
easily accomplished by carving. 


The use of such honeycomb sand- 
wich construction permits use of a 
much lighter gage skin. Core size can 
be selected for any particular appli- 
cation. 

The versatility of this type of fab- 
rication permits covering in glass 
cloth, plywood, aluminum, or steel 
sheets, or practically any other ma- 
terial. In the case of fairly stiff skin 
coverings the carving is done so that 
the core itself meets all points of a 
pre-shaped skin. Write U. S. Propel- 
lers, Inc., 3270 East Foothill Blvd.. 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Engineers’ Opinio 
Upheld in Ohi 
Turnpike Cay 


A recent decision of the Ohio §, 
preme Court sustains the principl 
that administrative bodies may teh 
upon the expert advice of profession 
engineers, and also _ illustrates the 
effective interest and intervention ¢ ee 
state societies in public issues, 

The case arose out of a decision }y 
the Ohio Turnpike Commission 22° 
limit bids on the road material yh ™ 
Portland cement after a review ¢ plain 
tests and analyses by the engineers ¢ pulled 
the Commission and the engineeriyy viousl 
consultants. Producers of other ty yAnd 
of road material objected and 
suit to require the acceptance of bid — 
on alternative types of surface m. peatin 
terial. The State Court of Apped of a 
ordered new plans and specification me * 
be prepared for this purpose and q — 
appeal was taken to the Suprem 
Court. 

The Ohio Society of Profession 
Engineers intervened as a “friend ¢ 
the court” to argue the principles ip 
volved relating to professional servic 
but without engaging in the dispuiy 
as between the value of different m 
terials. “The Professional Engineer 
is vitally interested in and concernel 
with the outcome of this litigation 
because on all public works projec 
in Ohio it is his professional opinion 
and recommendation on points 
engineering design and specification 
upon which administrative  officiak 
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make their final decisions,” the Ohio? withir 
Society brief stated. “By customi® our 
usage and necessity these profession!) remai 
opinions are relied upon by admin: The 
strative agencies of the various polit to stu 
cal subdivisions of the State an realist 
account, no doubt, for the absenced® cient 
specific statutory provisions respe young 


ing bidding requirements as to desig ures 
and specifications on public work The 
projects generally.” spell i 
When the Turnpike Commissi sound 
decided upon one type of material Frenc 
was relying upon the judgment of is} (mean 
professional engineers in precisely tt F was cl 
same manner that similar admit} from 
strative officials of all political sf (inge 
divisions in the State have acted ft} which 
many years, the Ohio Society arguel |) sessed 
“If the decision of the Court of Ap pacity 
peals is sustained it will mean th! F thing: 
all public works projects wherein other 
ternate bids are not required wilh} The 
subject to attack regardless of it F word 
recommendation of the professiom cert 
engineers.” This would result in®—% upon 
over-abundance of caution by admit of wh 
strative agencies and would mel good 
(Continued on page 41) tion, | 
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my three-year-old daughter, 

errupting the bed-time story 
about “The Magic Chu Chu Train” | 
was reading. It took a little time to ex- 
plain that it was the engine which 
pulled the train and made it go. Ob- 
viously satisfied, next she asked: 
“And what’s engineer?” Apparently 
my answer this time could not’so well 
please the child because she kept re- 
peating her question. She had heard 
of some of her father’s friends visit- 
ing the house being referred to as en- 
gineers but she had seen no one of 
them drive an engine. 

This incident brought to memory 
the same question I asked my father 
at the time of entering high school. 
I still remember the old man’s slow 
answer. Translated into English it 
meant: “An engineer is one who loves 
figures and excels in numbers; he 
studies and trains himself how to ap- 
ply them as his own language in or- 
der to make useful things out of the 
physical world for the benefit of his 
fellow-men as cheaply as possible. Our 
Lord has endowed such a man with the 
talent to create things, first in his 
mind, and then in actual reality. In 
this way the engineer has cultivated 
within himself a few of the powers of 
our Maker, the One who was and will 
remain the Greatest of Engineers.” 

The parental hint of the necessity 
to study was clear. His answer was so 
realistic and pictorial that it was sufh- 
cient to fire the imagination of any 
young man who likes to delve in fig- 
ures and make useful things. 

There was, however, another magic 
spell in his answer. It was the resolute 


“Wer engine, Daddy ?”, asked 
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iiss’ F sound with which he pronounced in 
French the word “INGENIEUR” 
(meaning “engineer” in English). It 
ly tit F was clear that “ingenieur” was derived 
from the French words “INGENEU” 
| sh (ingenious) and “GENIE” (genius), 
ed fi which in turn describe one “pos- 
guel. sessed of an extraordinary mental ca- 
f Ar pacity to create and bring forth 
th! things,” according to Webster and 
in} other authorities. 
ill be There could be little doubt that the 
f tt} word description of the work done by 
ion a certain class of men has an effect 
in ! § upon the public’s regard and esteem 
mit of what their relative value is to the 
mei! good of the community or of the na- 
tion. While it is true that in the mak- 
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By James D. Mamarchevy, P. E., 


Consulting Engineer, Houston, Texas 


ing of a people’s language it is the 
public who «coin words, particularly, 
in the realm of slang, it is the 
learned classes of a nation consisting 
of educators, scientists, professional- 
ists, writers, administrators, states- 
men and others, who contribute to its 
vocabulary, especially in the forming 
of new words for novel things that ap- 
pear in human life from time to time. 
When they have failed to choose bet- 
ter but adopted the slang form of what 
might be someday an important word 
in the life of the nation, this even- 
tually may result in injustice being 
done not only to the class of people 
that word is meant to designate but 
also to the nation to which these men 
belong. 


A brief look into the history of en- 
gineering of known record since the 
dawn of civilization may throw some 
light on how engineers were referred 
to. As most of early history deals with 
military efforts and war, it is in these 
that one can trace facts of record. The 
earliest which refer to China, Egypt, 
Persia and the Empire of Alexander 
of Macedon, throw no clear light on 
the subject. Julius Caeser, however, 
in his “Commentaries” specified the 
duties of his “Praefectus Fabrum” as 
his chief officer of a “road construc- 


(Epitor’s Note: All those desiring to 
list their meetings under Dates to Re- 
member should send COMPLETE informa- 
tion, including date and place, directly 
to the American Engineer.) 


New Jersey Society of Professional 
Engineers — Semi-annual Meeting and 
Shore Dinner, September 12. Old 
Orchard Country Club, Eatontown, New 
Jersey. 


West Virginia Society of Professional 
Engineers—Annual Meeting, September 
25, 26. Daniel Boone Hotel, Charleston, 
West Virginia. 


National Council of State Boards of 
Engineering Examiners—Annual Meet- 
ing, October 29, 30, 31. Plaza Hotel, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


THE PUBLIC AND THE ENGINEER 


tion labor gang” attached to a group 
of his legions in connection with the 
War in Gaul and in the invasion of 
Britain, in the year 54 B.C. 

It appears that during the glorious 
days of the Roman Empire the Latin 
word “Ingeniarius’” was used to de- 
scribe the occupation of one who was 
designing useful works and engines. 
Another conqueror of Britain, Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, had appointed 
Waldivus to the position of Royal “In- 
geniator,” according to the “Domes- 
day Survey” of 1086 A.D. This was 
the designation of the King’s chief of- 
ficer of construction of war engines 
and defenses. This is probably the 
earliest recorded English word known 
to describe the occupation of an “en- 
gineer” and this must have been also 
the Latin word for “engineer” at that 
time because it originates from the 
Latin verbs “GENERE” or “INGIG- 
NERE” which means “to create” or 
“bring things forth.” 

It was from these Latin words that 
the French words mentioned above. 
GENIE, INGENUE, and INGENIEUR 
gradually evolved. Also from the same 
Latin root originates the Latin word 
“Ingenium” which means “Engine” 
in English and “Engin” in French, 
each of these three words describing 
a “machine” or “mechanical tool.” 

The Norman conquest of England 
by William the Conqueror left deep 
marks in the evolution of the language 
of the natives. English became a mix- 
ture of French and Teutonic tongues. 
The people gradually coined their 
“anglicized” words. It took centuries 
to come to the English language of 
today. In the case of the evolution of 
the modern English word describing 
the occupation of a man who “cre- 
ates” and “brings forth” material 
things, from the first one recorded, 
“INGENIATOR” to its present day 
form “engineer,” it took almost eight 
hundred years of trial and change. 
During that time this word appears in 
the records of English literature as: 
“Ingigner,’ “Engignier,” “Engig- 
neor,” Engyneour,” “Engineur,” etc., 
etc. 

It was in 1787, however, that the 
then King of England founded “The 
Royal Engineers Corps” which con- 
sisted of commissioned officers such 
as military engineers, sappers, miners, 

(Continued on page 36) 
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POSTSCRIPTS 


In—Professional Postscripts— 
we have a forum for the expres- 
sion of outstanding professional 
opinions from all over the coun- 
try. Here H. W. Phillips, P.E., a 
member-at-large from Paducah, 
Kentucky, offers some very co- 
gent thoughts on professional 
freedom to contract. 


Increased recognition of human 
values is a prerequisite to better living. 
As a technological society develops in 
any country it inevitably produces a 
varying amount of temporary indus- 
trial displacement and unemployment. 
This in turn brings about a problem 
of proper utilization of human values, 
particularly during transition periods. 

No perfect solution to this problem 
has been found. From the point of 
view of the Professional Engineer, it 
is believed that the best solution to 
this problem lies in the basic freedom 
of the individual to contract about his 
affairs and to negotiate for his job in 
a free competitive market at any loca- 
tion of his choosing. 

When a person’s commitments are 
completed he should proceed to nego- 
tiate a new assignment using his new- 
ly acquired asset of experience to bet- 
ter himself. Complete loyalty to a par- 
ticular employer until commitments 
with him are completed is essential to 
sound professional ethics. However, 
when duties are completed they should 
be closed out, and the individual 
should proceed to make new business 
and professional obligations. If his old 
employer or client has suitable addi- 
tional work of proper caliber that he 
can do, it would usually be mutually 
advantageous to remain and render 
additional services to his old employer. 


If not, then new commitments should 
be made elsewhere to avoid his becom- 
ing a “loyal burden” on the old em- 
ployer and a hinderance to his own 
professional advancement. 

One of the greatest freedoms that 
the Professional Engineer has is to 
plan and carry out his professional 
activities through exercising his basic 
freedom to contract with employers or 
clients about his affairs in a free com- 
petitive market. 


The fact that the professional 
outlook is becoming more and 
more meaningful to young men 
studying engineering is pointed 
up in the following commentary 
written by Gene Brewer, Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College, as a student member 
of AIEE. Mr. Brewer’s judgment 
is indeed professional, and his 
estimate of engineering as a pro- 
fession is worthy of note. 

Engineering is considered a pro- 
fession by everyone who calls himself 
an engineer. However, many of these 
same people treat engineering as 
though it were a trade. Perhaps it 
would be wise to explain the duties 
that our professional status demands. 
Only by meeting the necessary re- 
quirements for a professional status 
may we raise the standards of engi- 
neering ... 

A profession differs from a trade in 
many respects. I believe that there are 
two main and essential differences. 
First, a profession is governed by the 
members within that profession, and. 
secondly, the members of a true pro- 
fession have a duty to perform, a serv- 
ice to be rendered. 


Since the leadership and Suidanc 
for a profession must come from th 
rank and file engineer, engineers myy 
understand in general the Principles of 
a profession and the consequence 
thereof. 

Doctors have their oath of Hip 
pocrates, lawyers their Canons 
Ethics, and ministers their Bible. Wha 
have engineers developed over thy 
years to give them moral guidang 
along with their technical excellence? 

It is my belief that every major 
technical society has in existence to. 
day a code of practice based on , 
pattern of ethics. In 1946 the National 
Society of Professional Engineey 
adopted Canons of Ethics for Engi. 
neers. 

After reading the Canons of Ethig. 
you cannot help but be impressed by 
the scope and depth of the principle 
outlined therein. This straightforward 
document hits straight to the heart of 
the Golden Rule. 

One might reason ethics have litte 
to do with the art of designing an eco 
nomical and efficient alternator or th 
correction of a low power factor ona 
electrical network. However, if yo 
look behind each of these tasks and se 
the primary purpose for the accom 
plishment of each, you will see that we 0 


as engineers have a public duty con. 
nected with our work. It is our mor 
obligation to perform work for the 
general public at a reasonable cost ani 
at the same time maintain adequat 
standards of construction ... 
N. W. Dougherty, Dean of Engi. 
neering at the University of Tennes 
(Continued on page 41) G0 


Welding 
Connectors 


Saxe Welding Con- 

d nection Units po- 

sition and secure 

structural parts to 

Clip K3A permits an 

adjustable connection. 

These widely used units eliminate all 
hole Ss and, with welding, 
produce the most economical, safe, and 
quickly erected structural frame. 


Write for 1951 edition, Structural 
Welding Practice Manual. 
J. H. WILLIAMS & CO. 
Buffalo 7, New York 


AIR REDUCTION CANADA, LTD. 
Montreal 2, Canada 


TEST BORINGS 
5418 Post Road 


KENNEDY-RIEGGER DRILLING CO., Inc. 
Diamond Drill & Core Borings 


Telephone KI 9-8458 


New York City Syracuse 


AEROFIN 


CORPORATION 


BY 


New York 
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GOVERNMENTAL 
LIAISON 


BY PAUL H. ROBBINS, P.E. 


Executive Director 


N.S.P.E. 


July, 1953 


As the Republican Administration 
has taken over the reins of our Fed- 
eral Government and has endeavored 
to trim the Federal Budget, the dif_i- 
culties involved have impressed the 
public at large with the fact that Gov- 
ernment has become an activity of 
tremendous size, affecting many facets 
of our everyday lives. Corresponding- 
ly, as our living has become more 
complex, engineers have become 
aware of the increasing importance of 
Government in their lives because of 
their responsibility in the technical 
development of our national economy 
and their increasing assignment to 
managerial and administrative re- 
sponsibilities. 

A recent review of the organization 
of the Federal Government has shown 
that most of the Federal agencies 
have at least some activity in which 
the engineering profession has an in- 
terest. These range from such obvious 
activities as those of the Corps of En- 
gineers, Bureau of Reclamation, and 
Bureau of Public Roads, to those of 
regulatory bodies such as the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, the National 
Labor Relations Board, and similar 
agencies. 

It is quite logical, therefore, that 
one of the major activities of the Na- 
tional Society of Professional Engi- 
neers should be concerned with Gov- 
ernmental liaison. This liaison ac- 
tually has three phases: the first phase 
is in the enactment of laws them- 
selves where a constant vigilance must 
be maintained concerning the legis- 
lative changes proposed and an evalua- 
tion made of their effect on the engi- 
neering profession; the second phase 
is in the development of interpretations 
and regulations by the executive arm 
of Government which is charged with 
the administration of these laws; and 
the third phase deals with the particu- 
lar interpretations of these regulations 
as they are administered daily. 


Realizing that these three phases are 
developed and evaluated at the local 
and state levels as well as at the na- 
tional level, the organization of NSPE 
is particularly well adapted to be of 
service not only to its members but 
also to those charged with the respon- 
sibilities of Government. It was un- 
doubtedly with this thought in mind 
that the headquarters of the National 
Society was established at the seat of 
the Federal Government. 


It has been said many times that 
the hallmark of a profession is public 
service. Correspondingly, the success 
of an organization is dependent upon 
its service to its members. These two 
items, therefore, must be the guiding 
principles behind the Governmental 
liaison function of a professional so- 


ciety such as NSPE. Its activities 
should fall properly into three cate- 
gories: 


1. As a source of information for 
Government.—It can be appreciated 
that while Government is sometimes 
felt to be an abstract thing, actually it 
is made up of individuals. Cer- 
tainly professional people are aware 
of the fact that there are far too many 
complex things in our way of living 
to make any one individual an author- 
ity on all things. It is logical, there- 
fore, that Government administrators 
and legislators need the assistance of 
various groups who can supply spe- 
cific information or secure the opin- 
ions of those whom they represent 
on special problems. It is this public 
service which an organization such as 


NSPE can supply. 


This is accomplished by the appear- 
ance of representatives of the Society 
before Congressional committees, staff 
contact with various Federal officials, 
and the accumulation and mainte- 
nance of up-to-date information which 
can be made available on request to 
interested Governmental officials. 


2. As an_ information-gathering 
source for the Society's members.— 
This is a continuing job which again 
requires contact with various sources 
of information and the distribution of 
the data to interested members. The 
Legislative Bulletin of NSPE serves 
this purpose in endeavoring to report 
Congressional matters as well as ad- 
ministrative decisions of the Govern- 
ment of interest to the engineering 
profession. In addition, its statistical 
and regulatory information is gath- 
ered from various agencies of Govern- 
ment which collect such data for the 
public. 


3. As a source of direct assistance 
on specific items of interest to mem- 
bers and, sometimes, nonmembers.— 
Here the Washington office of NSPE 
is of assistance not only in tracking 
down regulations, getting information, 
and securing data, but also in provid- 
ing facilities.in Washington for mem- 
bers who have specific business with 
the Federal Government. 


There is also a wide field of assist- 
ance to other organizations, since 
many times they have interests on 
which information gleaned by the or- 
ganizations of the engineering profes- 
sion will be helpful. 


Because of the importance of Gov- 
ernmental liaison, the professional so- 
ciety can continue its history of public 
service by its assistance directly to 
Government and, in turn, to its mem- 
bers who will be better informed, 
better governed, and better citizens be- 
cause of this activity —End. 
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With Our Members... 


New Mexican Rally 


Engineers Turn Out En Masse to Hear 
T. Carr Forrest, Jr., in Albuquerque 


NSPE’s new president, T. Carr Forrest, Jr., of Dallas, Texas, was the honored 
guest and featured speaker at a recent Albuquerque dinner meeting sponsored 
jointly by the New Mexico Society of Professional Engineers and its Albuquer- 
que chapter. 

President-elect at the time of the banquet. Mr. Forrest was invited to discuss 


Unionism and Professionalism, and 
some 372 member and nonmember 
P. E.’s turned out to hear him at the 
Albuquerque Fez Club. Following the 
delivery of his address, he answered 
many written questions concerning the 
engineering profession and the Na- 
tional Society that were collected 
among the audience. 

The dinner was preceded by a 
fellowship hour, and additional light 
entertainment was provided by local 
NMSPE members. The guest list also 
inchided representatives from other 
engineering societies, senior engi- 
neering students from New Mexico 
colleges and universities, and civilian 
technical personnel from the Sandia 
Base. 

Arrangements for the event were 
directed by Walter Blume, president 
of the New Mexico SPE; M. F. Fi- 
field, chairman, Albuquerque Chap- 
ter; Howard A. Person, vice presi- 
dent, NMSPE; Walter K. Wagner. 
national director, NMSPE; and T. 
McCarty, chapter director 


Franklin County P.E.’s 
Hold Family Picnic 


June 23 was the date of a family 
picnic sponsored by the Franklin 
County Chapter, Ohio SPE. The 
event was held at the Ohio State Uni- 
versity Golf Course in Columbus, and 
members and guests played golf or 
took part in other sports before the 
supper was served. Officers for both 
the chapter and the newly-organized 
ladies’ auxiliary were installed during 
the supper hour. 

At another recent meeting, the 
Franklin County engineers were hosts 
to the Central Ohio, Eastern Ohio. 
Hocking Valley, Marion, Muskingum 
Valley, Ohio Valley, Portsmouth. 
Southern Ohio, and Zanesville chap- 
ters when registration certificates 
were presented to new P.E.’s from 
their areas at the Columbus Y.M.C.A. 
Joseph G. Gepfert of Cleveland was 
the guest speaker for the occasion. 
talking on Professional Competence 
—What Next? 


Felix E. Wormser Appey, 
On Tulsa Progra, 


Felix E. Wormser, new Assisi 


Engineering Institute Participants 


ANS TILUTES 


Dean Morton O. Withey of the University of Wisconsin’s College of Engine 
ing, and a member of the WSPE, presents an attendance certificate to Milt 
Johnson, the 1,000th participant in the University’s 1952-53 Engineering Ins 
tutes. Another WSPE member, Professor Paul J. Grogan, director of the Ini 
tutes, looks on. 


Golden Gate Chapter 
Hears C. D. Allen 


C. D. Allen, the newly elected 
president of the California SPE, was 
the guest speaker at a recent meeting 
of the Golden Gate Chapter in San 
Francisco. The subject of his talk was 


Plans and Action for 1953-54. 


Petroleum Lecture Given 
In Beaumont, Texas 


Members of the Sabine Chapter, 
Texas, SPE, recently heard Homer 
Fort, Jr., of the Magnolia Petroleum 
Company, give a nontechnical lecture 
on the petroleum refining industry. 
The address was supplemented with 
color slides shown by R. G. Dixon, 
plant photographer. 

Russell B. Terry, chapter program 
chairman, was in charge of the 
arrangements for the meeting which 
was held at Lamar Tech. 


Secretary of the Interior in charge if The 
mineral resources, spoke recently be. 
fore a Tulsa. Oklahoma, gatherin§ public 
that included Tulsa Chapter and othe) “7 
Oklahoma SPE members and loca feo 
members of the four Founder Sof PE’ 
eties. Mr. Wormser’s address cover 
the new Administration’s policy tl for pt 
ward the oil industry and stressed thf. ds 
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Georgia Summer Meeting, 
The seventh Annual Summer Me} and p 
ing of the Georgia SPE was held Ju} graphi 
15-16 at the King and Prince Hot® in mer 
on historic St. Simons Island, Gerf} state c 
gia. Highlights of the program®— come, 
cluded inspection tours of the Ge: Society 
gia Power Company’s multimilie 
dollar steana power plant at Crist 
Island, the Brunswick Pulp & Pag 
Company’s bleached sulphite 
mill, the Hercules Powder Compa Capi 
and the Dixie Paint and Varnish Gs in Spr 
in addition to social and athletic # Engine 
tivities. Lawrence S. Miller of tf speaker 
Southeast Chapter was general chit} nois 
man. year R 
‘Another important Georgia et@f use of | 
was the Annual Banquet, held ner me 
ly in Atlanta, as the climax to afd enginee 
day of business sessions and fom panel d 
discussions. NSPE President John ) power 
Coleman was the featured speaker# Henry 
the dinner at which C. L. Emenj ger as ; 
presided. = 
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Income Study Made 
In New York City 


The New York Chapter, NYSSPE, 


jas recently completed and made 


ublic the results of an income survey 


then of professional engineers in the 


othe metropolitan area. The average an- 


nual salaries for the participating 


p who are self-employed, working 
cover) for private firms, and in civil service 


licy 
sed thy 


relatioy 


{ 


were found to be $22,307, $10,989, 
§ and $7,028 respectively. The median 
incomes for the same three groups 
were $16,000 for the self-employed, 
$9,000 for the privately employed, and 
Ff $6,630 for the civil service category. 
© The average for E.I.T.’s was found to 
bbe $5,871, while the median was 
$5,830. 
Statistics were also made available 
Son incomes according to branch of 
} engineering, increase in incomes since 
} 1939, and pension plans. An analysis 
! was made of basic salaries of the 
privately-employed P.E.’s and E.I.T.’s 
| according to NSPE’s grade classifica- 
} tion, and a comparison of salaries and 
§ working hours was also developed. 


SPE 
Publishes History 


Under the direction of Raymond C. 
| Newton, who was appointed historian 
4 of the Massachusetts Society of Pro- 
a fessional Engineers in 1949, a 54-page 
S history of the Society has been pre- 
» pared and published as a sixteenth 
anniversary event. 

The impressive, illustrated booklet 
| gives a running account of the high- 
lights of MSPE activity for the past 
sixteen years, includes lists of Society 


iS aims and accomplishments and past 
Mei) and present officials, and presents 
d Ju} graphic charts that show the growth 
Hoe} in membership, the service record of 
Ges | state committees, distribution of in- 
mf come, and the development of the 
Society’s magazine. 
Illinois Meetings 
pa — Capital Chapter P.E.’s met recently 
h (e in Springfield, Illinois, to hear City 
jew Engineer Charles Nelson as guest 
speaker. Members of the Central IIli- 
chit} nois Chapter were shown two Good- 
} year Rubber Company films on the 
evi use of belt conveyors at a recent din- 
ect ner meeting. And Rockford Chapter 
sfJ} engineers have lately sponsored a 
of} panel discussion on engineering man- 
ml) power utilization, with F. T. Agthe, 
et Henry Goehring, and Edwin W. See- 
mf ger as forum participants. 


(... more news on page 33) 
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Letters 
(Continued from page 5) 


schools, and water supply were all regarded 
as fields for private enterprise. The sup- 
ply of public transportation in metropolitan 
areas has gradually come into the same class. 


The principal competitor of public trans- 
port is the private passenger automobile, but 
this vehicle requires so much highway and 
parking space that it is impractical to at- 
tempt the development of a metropolitan 
area on this basis. Furthermore the direct 
and indirect costs to the users of such trans- 
port are too high. Surface vehicles com- 
peting with other vehicles for space on the 
surface of our crowded streets and high- 
ways cannot compete with the private auto- 
mobile in speed, and, unless time is worth 
very little, cannot draw passengers from the 
users of the automobile. Rail lines operat- 
ing on fully graded separated rights of way 
in our metropolitan centers are the only 
means capable of supplying speed; and 
where they do this, as in Boston and New 
York, the load carried does not suffer ma- 
terially from automobile competition. It 
should be noted that the deficits that have 
arisen in New York are largely due to sur- 
face transport operated as part of the 
NYCTS together with an unwillingness to 
charge an adequate fare. But the deficits 
incurred are less than 10% of the coet to 
the public if New York were forced to rely 
solely on surface vehicles or the private 
automobile instead of the rapid transit di- 
visions of the NYCTS. 

In contrast to some other public utilities, 
maximum rate of return on investment 
in the transport field is secured by 
rendering a low grade of service. This 
has been expressed by the well known 
statement that “The dividends are in 
the straps.” This property of the business 
of public transportation and the low stand- 
ards of business morality that formerly pre- 
vailed in that industry have tended to in- 
crease the demand for public operation and 
ownership, even while it is still possible 
to secure capital for this field. 

While capital can be obtained for bus 
operation, these vehicles are inherently un- 
able to compete with the private auto- 
mobile. They also rely for profitable opera- 
tion on securing use of highway space with- 
out paying a proper share of the cost. And 
because of the poor loading and unloading 
characteristics that have been designed into 
most of these vehicles in city service, they 
spend one-quarter to one-third of their time 


on the road standing still. 


W. H. T. Hoxpen, P. E., 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Professional Status .. . 


Dear Editor: 

In reference to the letter appearing in 
the May issue of AMERICAN ENGINEER writ- 
ten by Mr. Earl H. Gerlach, P. E., Solon, 
Ohio, I have a comment to make. Mr. Ger- 
lach pointed out the suppression of the en- 
gineers’ professional standing. I am a former 
employee of North American Aviation, Inc., 
Design Engineering Section. Fifteen hun- 
dred other design engineers and I were con- 
vinced that our professional standing had 
been derated since we were draftsmen draw- 
— not at all related to our major 

e 

However, the Employment Department is 
not entirely to blame. At the time of my 
termination, the employee relations man 
told me the company can do nothing about 
the disguising title given draftsmen because 


CONTRACTORS 
DIRECTORY 


(For more information see back cover) 


THE CARTER-WATERS 
CORPORATION 


Materials of Construction 


2440 Pennway, Kansas City 8, Missouri 


THOMAS GAS CONTRACTORS, 
INC. 


L. P. Gas & Ammonia Plants 
Arthur E. Wastie, P.E., Vice President 


111 Quimby Street Westfield, N. J. 


“Electrical Installations of Character" 


EDWARD J. WHITE COMPANY 


Industrial Electrical Contractors 


Newark 4, N. J. 
Humboldt 2-6666 - 6667 


351 Broadway 


EJ. WILL & 60. 


General Contractors 


Box 5005 T. V. Station 
Columbus 12, Ohio 


it is a U. S. Navy plant and the Government 
determines the job classifications and titles. 
The situation is not hopeless since the 
engineer who wants to be a professional man 
does not have to betray his fellow engineers 
by accepting this type of job. 
Joun J. Orzer, E. E. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Membership Idea .. . 
Dear Editor: 


The engineering profession is in need of 
a unity organization and NSPE is in need 
of more members. There are approximately 
200,000 registered engineers in the country 


(Please turn to page 40) 
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Professional Directory 


Alphabetically Arranged by States... 


. . Alabama-New Jerse, 


Alp 
A. W. WILLIAMS INSPECTION CO. ROBERT AND COMPANY EUSTIS ENGINEERING C 
ASSOCIATES OMPANy 
Mobile, Ala. Consulting Be Designing FOUNDATION AND SOIL 
ngineers MECHANICS INVESTIGATI 
Inspections—Tests—Analyses Industrial Plants—Municipal, Highway and Soil Borings—Laboratory ae 
Sampling Airport Improvements — Power Plants — i 1 
Water Supply “as Sewage and Industrial Foundation Analyses—Reports 
— raisals — Reports. 

Representatives Stationed a ” 3635 Airline Highway 98 Gret 
Throughout U.S.A. tanta Georgia New Orleans 20, La. Ment 


Cc. M. HATHAWAY 
Consulting Engineer 


Electrical—Mechanical—Electronic 
Product Development—Project Engineering 
uction Designs—Plannin 
Research—Model Work and Pilot 
Manufacturing 


1315 S. Clarkson St. ’ Denver 10, Colo. 


CONSOER, TOWNSEND 
and ASSOCIATES 


Water Supply, Sewerage, Flood Control 
and Drainage, Bridges, Express Highways, 
Paving, Power Plant, Appraisals, 
Reports, Traffic Studies, Airports 
Gas & Electric Transmission Lines 


351 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Illinois 
9% N. Indiana St., Greencastle, Ind. 


F. A. SANDO 
Consulting Engineer 


Steam Power & Boiler Plants 
Incineration Plants 


429 E. 14th Ave. Denver 3, Colo. 


CRESCENT ENGINEERING 


COMPANY, INC. 
Contracting & Consulting Electrical Engineers 


Design, Supervision and Construction 


Process Power and Lighting for 
Industrial Plants 


6455 S. Central Avenue, Chicago 38, Illinois 


FRED S. DUBIN ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Plans, Specifications, Surveys, Reports 
Heating, Air Conditioning, Electrical, Plant 
Layout, Piping, Boiler Plants, Incinerators, 
Water Supply, Sewage Dispozal, Industrial 
Ovens 
1092 Farmington Ave. 
West Hartford, Conn. 
Registered New York, Conn., Mass., Fla. 


DeLEUW, CATHER & COMPANY 
Consulting Engineers 


Transportation, Public Transit and 
Traffic Problems 


Industrial Plants, Grade Separations, Rail- 
roads, Subways, Power Plants, Express- 
ways, Tunnels, Municipal Works 


150 N. Wacker Drive 79 McAllister St. 
Chicago 6 San Francisco 2 


G. A. JAMES & ASSOCIATE 
ENGINEERS, INC. 
Civil—Structural—Municipal—Senitary 
Airports, Highways, Grade Separation, 
Turnpikes, Traffic, Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal, Water Supply and Distribution. 


220 Miracle Mile Coral Gables 34, Florida 
Phone 48-6394 


JOHN W. PENNEL 
CIVIL AND CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Howell Building 
202 E. Fourth St. Panama City, Fla. 


K. AUSTIN JEWELL 
Consulting Industrial Hydraulic Engineers 
Jewell Process 

WATER PURIFICATION WORKS 
WASTE TREATMENT WORKS 
for 
MINES, MILLS AND PLANTS 
Transmission, Hydropower, Distribution, 
Drainage Plans, Specifications, Reports. 
2125% Ridge Avenue Evanston, Illinois 


ALVA C. TODD 
Consulting Engineer 


Communication and Electronics 


Brookston, Indiana 


COMMONWEALTH ASSOCIATES | 
INC, 
Iti 
Consu and Design 


Power Generation 
Electric—Gas—Water Systems Oil 
Industrial Planning 


© 45 Nor' 


252 W. Cortland St. Jackson, Michigu 


THE HINCHMAN CORPORATION } 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


CORROSION CONTROL—Surveys, Report, 
Design, Specifications, Evaluation 


UNDERGROUND UTILITIES — Location, 
Mapping, leakage surveys, electrical 
grounding systems 
HOLLOW PILING—Directional Survey 
by electronics 744 Br 


Francis Palms Building Detroit 1, Mid. 


R. S. HOUGE 
Registered Professional Engineer 


Drainage, Bridge, 
and Utilities Construction 


1145 South Florence Avenue 
Springfield 4, Missouri 
Telephone 4-6540 


HAROLD H. WHITE 
Consulting Engineers 


INDUSTRIAL SEISMOLOGY 
BLASTING VIBRATION RECORDING & 
Expert Testimony 


1831 Picher Ave. Joplin, Missom! 


BACKLUND and JACKSON, ING 
Consulting Engineers 


Architectural, Civil, 
Municipal, Structural. 


4924 Poppleton Avenue j 
Omaha 6, Nebraska 


Hud 
SOUTH FLORIDA TEST SERVICE WILSON & COMPANY ENGINES oR I 
Testing—Inspection—Research—Engineers J. Ozimek—Consulting Engineer At: 
Consultants and specialists in corrosion, Salina, Kansas Sructural_“plectrioalP1ping— | aaa 
weathering and sunlight testing. Albuquerque, New Mexico Tools—Machine Design— uct 
Design—Electronics neers 
Denver, Colorado 
4201 N.W. 7th Street Miami 34, Florida | 38 Park Pl., Newark 2, N. J. heard 
vironi 
. . - Restricted to Registered Professional Engineers Unites 
—— 
July, 
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Professional Dé 


Alphabetically Arranged by 
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States ... 


New Jersey—New York 


GREER & McCLELLAND 
Consulting Engineers 


FOUNDATION 
INVESTIGATIONS 


2649 N. Main St. 


98 Greenwood Ave. 
Houston, Texas 


Mentclair, N. J. 


UNITED STATES 
TESTING COMPANY, INC. 


Engineering Testing & Inspection 
Development — Research — Consultivig 


Main Laboratories Hoboken, N. 2 
Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Los Angeles, 
Memphis, New York, Philadelphia 


PROCESS DESIGNS, INC. 
L. R. Hill, President 
Consulting and Develeping 
Oil Refining and Related Organics 


' 45 North Broad Street, Ridgewood, N. d 


Ridgewood 6-0195 


W. W. SLOCUM & CO. 
Engineers 
Industrial Engineering 


Complete Project Design 
Management Engineering 


National Newark Building 
Newark, N. 2 


ALLAN T. HOLLOWAY & 
ASSOCIATES 


Reports—Appraisals—Surveys 
Special Technical Studies—Consulting 


1015 La Font Place, S.W., 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


BROWN & BLAUVELT 


Industrial Plants, Bridges, Dams, Airports, 

Expressways, Parkways, Highways, Pre- 

liminary Reports, Engineering Design, Con- 

struction Supervision, Material Controls 

and Testing, Municipal Engineering Serv- 
ices, Tax Maps, Surveying 


468 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


HOWARD, NEEDLES, TAMMEN & 
BERGENDOFF 
Consulting Engineers 
Bridges and Structures 
Foundations, Highways 
Administrative Services 


1805 Grand Ave. 55 Liberty Street 
Kansas City 8, Mo. New York 5, N. Y. 


KNAPPEN-TIPPETTS 
ABBETT-McCARTHY 
Engineers 


Ports, Harbors. Flood Control, Irrigation, 
Power, Dams, Bridges, Tunnels, Highways, 
Subways, Airports, Traffic, Foundations, 
Water Supply, Sewerage, Reports, Design, 
Supervision, Consultation. 


62 West 47th Street New York City 


MADIGAN-HYLAND 


Consulting Engineers 
28-04 41st Avenue 


Long Island City, New York 


Directory Continued on Next Page. . . 


SMART REGISTRANTS — C. W. 
Rhodes, R. E. English, and R. B. Greg- 
ory, 1. to r. above, recipients of highest 
grades in recent Ohio engineering 
exams, are pictured during a certifi- 
cate presentation ceremony sponsored 


by the Cleveland SPE. 


Hudson County Engineers 
Hear Allan E. Surosky 


At a recent dinner meeting, held in 
Jersey City’s Fairmount Hotel, the 
members of the Professional Engi- 
neers of Hudson County, NJSPE, 
heard Allen E. Surosky speak on En- 
vironmental Testing. Mr. Surosky is 
manager of the engineering division, 

nited States Testing Company, Inc. 


July, 1953 


Akron Annual Dinner 


Akron District SPE members held 
their annual dinner meeting June 2 
at the Barberton Brookside Country 
Club. Alvin C. Sherrill, personnel di- 
rector of the Columbia Southern 
Chemical Corporation, was the guest 
speaker. 


NEW MEXICO SCENE — Pictured 
at a recent New Mexico meeting, I. to 
r. below, are: Walter Blume, NMSPE 
president: Harry Telleyer; T. Carr 
Forrest, Jr.. NSPE president; and M. 
F. Fifield, chairman, Albuquerque 
Chapter, NMSPE. (Story on p. 30.) 
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Alphabetically Arranged by 


Professional 


States ... 


« New York-Tennesyt 


JAMES P. O’DONNELL 
ENGINEERS 


Bowie Building 
Beaumont, Texas 


39 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 


WARNER ENGINEERING CO. 


Consultation—Design—Detail 
Steel Mill and Heavy Industrial 
Construction 
Mechanical—Structural—Piping 


Broadway Building Lorain, Ohio 


PARSONS, BRINCKERHOFF, 
HALL & MACDONALD 


Engineers 


51 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


D. B. STEINMAN 
Consulting Engineer 
BRIDGES 


Design — Construction — Investigation 
Reports — Strengthening Advisory Service 


117 Liberty Street NEW YORK CITY 


. SYSKA & HENNESSY, INC. 
Engineers 


Design, Reports, Consultation 
Power Plant, Disposal Plant, Water Systems 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Chicago Cleveland St. Louis 


ADACHE & CASE, ENGINEERS 
The Arcade, Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Consulting Design Reports 
e Mechanical e Electrical ¢ Civil 
e Industrial Buildings ¢ 


AUBURN & ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Heavy Industrial Electrical, Foundation 
and Piping 


Atomic Energy Work and Electrical 
Control Schemes 


923 Penn Avenue Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


MICHAEL BAKER, JR., INC. 
Consulting Engineers, Surveyors & Constructors 
Civil Engineers & Planners, Municipal En- 

ineers, Airport Design, Highway sign, 


wage Disposal Systems, Water Works 
Design and Operation. 


Home Office: Rochester, Pennsylvania 


Branch Offices: Jackson, Miss., Harrisburg, 
Pa., Jeddah, Saudi Arabia 


CAPITOL ENGINEERING 
CORPORATIO 


Engineers—C tructors—M 
Design and Surveys Reads and Streets 
Sewer Systems Water Works 
Planning Airports 
Bridges Turnpikes Dams 


Executive Offices: meen Pennsylvania 
Washington, D. C. ittsburgh, Pa. 
Dallas, Texas Paris, France 


FRAZIER-SIMPLEX, INC, 
CONTRACTING & CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Furnace Engineering for the 
Glass and Steel Industries 


436 East Beau Street, WASHINGTON, PA. 
U. S. A. 


GEORGE W. BRANDT, ENGINEER 
Consulting * Design ° 
Mechanical Development Fabrication 


Box 101 West Milton, Ohio 


GUSTAVE M. GOLDSMITH 
Consulting Engineer 
General Structures Plant Layout 
Design—Investigation—Quantity Surveys 


1734 Bella Vista Cincinnati 37, Ohio 


ELLIS M. LANDIS 
REGISTERED ENGINEER 


Machine and Product Design and Development 
Tool Design 
Special and Automatic Machinery 


Alp! 


LAWRIE & GREEN & ASSOCIATRE cor 
Architectural and Engineering Office; 


CORR’ 
321 N. Front Street ; 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania ia 
Ritchie Lawrie, Jr., P.E., Consulting Engin, : 
No. 
LOEDDING ENGINEERING CO,, Iy 
Consulting, Design and Detail ee TH 


Industrial and Commercial Planning 
Bridges, Structures of all Types 
Material Handling 
Conveyors, Gantry, Overhead and 
Jib Cranes 
Reinforced Concrete and Foundations 
Industrial Piping and Ventilation 1733 S. 


Economy Bank Building, Ambridge, Pen} 


MODJESKI AND MASTERS 
Consulting Engineers 
G. H. Randall 
W. Hanson F. M. Masters 
Design and Supervision of Construction 
Inspection and Reports - a SOIL 
Bridges, Structures and Foundation 


State St. Bldg. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


New Orleans, if 
Philadelphia, hE 3313 M 


Cali 

CYRUS WM. RICE & CO., IN. — —— 

Consulting Chemical Engineers Am 
Industrial Water and Waste 

16 Noble Avenue, Pittsburgh 5, Penn, 

Me 

Annu: 

EMERSON VENABLE 

Chemist and Chemical Engineer dean, 

Chemical Analysis NS] 

Research — Development Colem 

Trouble Shooting ia the ch 

6111 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh 32, Zelhai 

servec 

install 

JOHN J. MORAN heade 

Consulting Engineer durin; 

Communications Exclusively Spe 

Accounting — Appraisals — Financing - 
Rate Cases Frede 


Engineering of Communications Systet-E vision 
Additions — Rehabilitation — Maintenat i 
—Relocation of existing systems and af stitute 


Contemporary Redesign ciated apparatus and installations. art, J 

226 S. 52nd St., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 605 N. Maple St., Cookeville, 7 and f 
Auton 

topics 

GANNETT FLEMING CORDDRY ile 
& CARPENTER, INC. YOKLEY and WAGGONER fp necrir 
Engineers Consulting Engineers | Kr 

ie 


Water, Sewage, Roads, Turnpikes, 
Bridges, Airports, Traffic, Appraisals. 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Daytona Beach, Fla. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Medellin, Colombia, S. A. 


Airports, Roads, Sewerage, Structure, the e 
Soil Mechanics, Design, Supervisiol | D 

Surveys am, 

ducer: 

1123 Church Street Nashville 3, Tene’ North 


specia 


open 


» .. + Restricted to Registered Professional Engineers Califo 
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Professional Directory 


Alphabetically Arranged by States... 


. Texas—W. Va. 


CORMIT ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Marshall E. Parker, P.E. 
N — CATHODIC PROTECTION 
eports, Design, Specifications 
Coating Inspection 
UNDERGROUND PIPING, WATER 


ia 
OFFSHORE PLATFORMS, 
BARGES, PILING 
Engin M & M Building 
No. 1 Main Street, Houston 2, Texas 
Telephone FAirfax 9953 
_ THOMAS E. DUCE ASSOCIATES 
Consulting Engineers 
anning 
Electrical and Mecnanical 
1 and 
dations Murray Building 
ation 1733 S. Brownlee Blvd., Corpus Christi, Tex. 
Pen 
ERS ENGINEERS 
1% TESTING LABORATORY, INC. 
(3 
HL FOUNDATION AND 
tructin MECHANICS INVESTIGATIONS 
lations Soil Borings Laboratory Tests 
leans, Foundation Analyses Reports 


phia, | 3313 Main Street Houston, Texas 


JOHN W. MEDLIN 
Consulting Engineer 


Design of special machinery, 
materials handling systems, 
piping. Plant Layout. 


4116 Yoakum Houston 6, Texas 


ROBERT C. LAFFERTY 


Consulting Geologist and Engineer 
OIL and GAS 
Appraisals, Exploration, Development, 
Management 
Phones 6-4242 
5-2461 


Union Building 
Charleston, W. Va. 


EHRCO DIE CASTING SERVICE 


Engineering Consultation—Die Castings 
Equipment—Installation 
Die and Product Design 


John R. Ehrbar, P.E., Pres. 
303 Main Street, Stamford, Connecticut 
Telephone 3-2308 


EASTERN HEAT TREATING 
& BRAZING CORP. 
Joseph Lipset, P.E., Pres. 


Precision Heat Treatment and 
Brazing of Metal Parts 


250 West 54 Street, New York 19, N. Y¥. 


POTTEIGER COMPANY INC. 


Builders for Engineers 


328 Tulpehocken Ave., West Reading, Pa. 


MOUNTAIN STATE FABRICATING 
co. 
Lewis H. Helm, P.E. 
Cc. A. Rider, P.E. 
Machine Design, Pilot Models, 
Specialized Machinery and Fabrication 


Milford St. Extension, Clarksburg, W. Va. 


California Convention 


INC. 


Penna, 


Annual Meeting in Fresno Attracts 
| Engineers from throughout the State 


Members of the California Society of Professional Engineers held their 
Annual Meeting at the Hotel Californian in Fresno, June 4-6. Special lectures, 

; chapter and state officers’ seminars, field trips, panel discussions, and a varied 
social program for engineers, their wives, and other guests highlighted the 


three-day conference. 

NSPE’s retiring president, John D. 
Coleman, was the featured speaker at 
the closing banquet at which George 

ps, Zelhart, retiring CSPE president, 
served as master of ceremonies. The 
installation of the slate of new officers, 
headed by C. D. Allen, was also held 
during the banquet. 
cing Speakers at other events included 
Frederick C. Lindval, chairman, Di- 
ump Vision of Engineering, California In- 
d af) stitute of Technology, and Bert Stew- 
art, Jr.. public relations consultant 
et and field secretary for the National 
— ff Automobile Club. Panel discussion 
‘pics were: Private Practice, Engi- 
neering in Sales and Industry, and 
Engineers in Public Service. 

f Field trips were arranged to permit 

uf the engineers to visit the Pine Flat 

f Dam, the Roma Winery, the Pro- 

f ducers Cotton Oil Company, and the 

nest North American Aviation Plant. A 
—jfP special engineering exhibit was also 

open on the Mezzanine of the Hotel 
Californian. 


July, 1953 


At Work 


Engineers Frederick H. Paulson, 
Milton E. Nelson, William A. Fisher, 
and Howard W. Holmes have been 
admitted as partners to the firm of 
Charles A. Maguire & Associates, 
Providence. Rhode Island... . Atlanta 
engineer Henry H. Sineath has been 
appointed to the newly created posi- 
tion of assistant to the director of 
Georgia Tech’s Engineering Experi- 
ment Station. . . . Eugene Larson has 
been named sales manager for the E. 
J. Longyear Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn. . . . Roland G. Palmer is the 
new chief electronics engineer for 
Tammen and Denison, Inc., Chicago 
consulting engineers and industrial 
designers. . . . Martin J. Bergen of 
Newark, Delaware, has joined the 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., as di- 
rector of the Evening School of 
Science and Technology. 


New Slate Of Officers 
In New York 


Carl M. Gilt, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
assistant purchasing agent for the Con- 
solidated Edison Company, has as- 
sumed office as the new president of 
the New York State Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers, succeeding Ed- 
ward J. Nunan of Buffalo. Other 
society officers for the 1953-54 ad- 
ministrative year include: Thomas M. 
Linville of Schenectady. first vice 
president; Herbert F. Rommele of 
Port Chester, second vice president; 
Patrick M. Corry of the Bronx, treas- 
urer, and Ernest F. Fox of Forest 
Hills, Queens, financial secretary. 


News From Pennsylvania 


Northeast Chapter engineers re- 
cently held their thirteenth annual din- 
ner at the Scranton Club. Scranton, 
Pa., with Lawrence Tice, president of 
the International Textbook Company, 
as guest speaker. 

Two other interesting meetings re- 
cently reported were those of the 
Johnstown and Midwestern Chapters. 
William J. Dimond was guest lecturer 
at the Johnstown event, speaking on 
Aerial Surveying and Mapping; 
while T. L. White of the Commercial 
Shearing & Stamping Co., Youngs- 
town, O., spoke on Tunneling before 
the Midwestern group. 
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Public and Engmeer 


(Continued from page 27) 

etc. With the further growth of the 
participation of the engineers in pub- 
lic works construction and civilian 
life, those engaged in such work be- 
came known as “civil engineers,” and 
the final sanction of the word “engi- 
neer” was made by the “Institution 
of Civil Engineers,” founded in 1818 
in London. Later on with the division 
of engineering into various branches 
of the profession, there came about 
the designations of mechanical engi- 
neers, electrical engineers, chemical 
engineers, mining engineers, struc- 
tural engineers, architectural engi- 
neers, aeronautical engineers, naval 
engineers and, more recently, elec- 
tronic engineers and nucleonic or 
atomic engineers. 


It is of interest to note that while 
George Washington, Benjamin Frank- 
lin and Thomas Jefferson could be re- 
garded respectively as the first great 
surveyor, electrical engineer and 
architect of this country, the origin 
of the modern engineering profession 
in the United States is traced to the 
French military engineers brought by 
General Lafayette to help America 
win her independence. Brig. General 
Louis LeBegue du Portail and his fel- 
low French officers were members of 
the “Corps de Genie” (which means 
“Corps of Engineers”) of the Army 
of the King of France. They or- 
ganized, trained and led three com- 
panies of “Miners and Sappers” as 
part of the Continental Army, such 
being the designation given them by 
General Washington. 

Later, after peace was concluded 
with England, in 1802 by Act of Con- 
gress. was established “The Corps of 
Engineers” of the U. S. Army. It is 
from these beginnings that the engi- 
neering profession evolved in Amer- 
ica. 

The question now arises: Has the 
adoption of the French word “Inge- 
nieur” in almost all of the non-Eng- 
lish speaking world (with some very 
slight modifications in the spelling of 
respective languages) brought a bet- 
ter and truer understanding and ap- 
preciation by the public of the work 
and achievements of the engineering 
profession than what it has brought 
to it in the English speaking coun- 
tries? It is the opinion of this writer. 
based on study and personal experi- 
ence, that almost up to this day the 
answer would be in the affirmative. 
And this in spite of the fact that the 
engineering profession in America 
has already reached a premier posi- 
tion in the world. There are several 
causes for that. First, by public cus- 
tom and laws, some of them dating 


many years before our several States 
began to enact laws for the registra- 
tion of qualified professional engi- 
neers. in most countries of Continen- 
tal Europe no one would dare use be- 
fore the public for self-description the 
word “engineer” unless, like his 
cousins of the other two principal 
learned professions, Law and Medi- 
cine, he had passed successfully 
through a complete engineering 
course in a nationally approved Uni- 
versity and graduated with the de- 
gree of “Engineer.” This rigid system 
and even the admission of engineer- 
ing students only after an entrance 
examination so as to “weed out those 
who are jax in sound judgment and 
technical imagination,” in the words 
of one of my old English professors, 
has been also responsible for the rela- 
tively small supply of highly qualified 
engineers in the past in Europe. This 
in its turn may explain why the engi- 
neering profession in those countries 
has enjoyed relatively such a high 
standing in the eyes of the public, in 
remuneration and also in society cir- 


American Engineer advertisers 
offer valuable free information 
and literature. It’s Good Business 
to write them often! 


cles, where engineers rated equal to. 
if not above, lawyers and medical 
doctors. 

To this day it is an accepted custom 
to address an engineer in Spanish 
speaking countries as “Senor Inge- 
niero.” as “Monsieur I’Ineenieur” in 
France and Belgium, as “Herr Inge- 
nieur” in Germany or Switzerland, as 
“Gospodin” or “Pane Ingener” in 
Slav-speaking countries. The same 
reverent address preceded by “Mis- 
ter” is also applied to people of other 
learned professions in those countries. 

It would seem very unusual in the 
English speaking world for someone 
to call you “Mister Engineer.” The 
English-speaking people who have 
pioneered and practiced freedom and 
democratic form of government for 
centuries, have kept the expression of 
their respect to the dignity of any de- 
serving man in the admirable single 
address of “Sir.” When these people 
become conscious of and familiar 
with the benefits they have received 
from any group or class of men, they 
would coin a word of endearment for 
such men. Is it not a fact that the en- 
gineer has not yet earned sufficient 
popularity in the English speaking 
world to have a nickname bestowed 
upon him such as the “Doc” has in 
the Medical and the “Cap” in the Mili- 


tarv or Police professions? 


There could hardly be any dou 
that the word “engineer,” becaug 
its direct origin from the word “p, 
gine,” has some definite limitatio, 
and cannot alone be interpreted by, p 
public to mean “creative” engine, 
ing except by a stretch of the imagin, 
tion. As a word it is claimed “ ee 


descriptive of such “non-creative” oe 
cupations as those of the locomotiy, 
engineer, the breaker engineer, the 
hoist engineer, the flight engineer, t, 
hotel engineer, the stationary eng, 
neer, etc., etc. Who could deny anf 
one in a free country the right to aif 
himself an engineer when such a maf 
has something to do with some sf 
of engine? This is precisely why thy 
“creative” engineer has tried to Sep 
rate himself from the “engine” 
gineer by adopting for himself th 
more clear designation of “professign 
al” engineer. 

In the spectacular rise of the indy 
trial might of this nation in the hf 
fifty years almost all classes of peopki 
have made their contribution, andi} 
a free and democratic manner anyowh” 
fit to take part in the work has bent. 
so employed. While the unskilled, thi 
skillful, the self-trained and the fo. 
mally educated have all been more af 
less responsible for this progress eef 
where. as now in the United State 
it could not be denied that all materi 
things that have benefited this comp 
try and the rest of mankind have beafe 
mainly the result of the work of th 
engineering profession everywher. 

All this could have never beet 
possible without the unfailing effort 
of the engineering profession. It i 
safe to predict that as this enormous 
catalogue of useful things continue 
to grow, the public, which is the finl 
judge of the usefulness of its mem 
bers. will begin more and more tf 
realize and understand whko is actual 
doing the thinking, planning, design 
ing and the creating in general, ofl F 
this abundance of help and enjoymet 
to man. For the scientist in a — 
branch of Nature’s domain wil 
dream, invent, discover, prove atl 
proclaim new ideas, laws and theore: 
but to make them accessible, workabk 
and usable to the average man, it Wi 
take the work of the “creator of 
able things” to have them in‘ plenty 
at a reasonable cost. It is in this thd! 
the engineering profession rises to tt 
surpassed heights. The better ait 
ciation of the engineer by the pu hie 
will not. however. come without ano 
ganized effort from the profession 
engineers, who in the past have mostl 
remained in seclusion. They have" | 
take a more active part in the affair 
of public life. This will make the pub 
lic more conscious of their existent 

(Continued on page 40) 
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American Engineer Index 
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A Page 
AGRICULTURE 

Filling America's Food Basket; 
An Engineer's Report on the Future; 
ATOMIC ENERGY 
Army Demonstrates Atomic Artillery; Prof. News ...... Oct 4 
Is Useful Atomic Power Only a Year Away? 
by Son. George W. Malone ....................... May 6 
AWARDS 

Steinman Receives NSPE Award ................... July 14 

B 
BACKLUND, BRANDON H. 

NSPE Members Tame the Mighty Missouri ...... July 16 
BAKER, VERNON H. 

Filling America's Food Basket... .......... July 7 

> BARTON, ROLAND N. 
| BEAN, BENJAMIN 

Blueprint for Success as a Consulting Engineer; 

| BOWMAN, LLOYD R. 

| _ Pittsburgh Sets Their Tongues to Wagging ............ May 22 
' BRANIGAN, DEAN GEORGE F. 

Survey on Spirit of Professionalism; Special Report ..... Nov 7 
BRAVERMAN, LEWIS 

June 18 
Build a Better America; 

c 

CAIN, SEN. HARRY P. 

Con: Do We Need a Missouri Valley Authority? ........Jan 6 
Call for Duty, The; 

CASSER, A. J. 

Technical Writing Can Be Effective ........... ..Dec 13 
Centennial Plans Summer, Fall Programs ......... ..June 17 
Chapters and States Sent Utilization Report Publicity Kits ..Nov 28 
COAL 

Engineer, The—Key to Coal Progress; 

by Congressman Augustine B. Aug 7 
COLEMAN, JOHN D. 

Message ..Aug 5 
Committee Announces Nominees for '53 ............... Nov 18 
Concerning Engineers and Education; 

by Prof. Harold H. Munger; Prof. Post. July 19 
CONSULTING ENGINEERING 

Blueprint for Success; 

Jan 10 

Wescott: Prot. Past: Dec 24 
Conveyors—America's New Transportation; 

CORPS OF ENGINEERS 

Army Engineers’ Chief Retires; Prof. News ........... Dec 6 
P Maj. Gen. Samuel D. Sturgis, Jr., Appointed New Chief Dec 22 

counselors Selected by Society Committee ............. Sept 19 
COURT RULINGS 

Court Rules Against Unregistered Engineer ........... Sept 7 


D Page 


DANNENBAUM, J. B. 
Romance of Engineering; Prof. Post. ................ Aug 
DEFENSE MOBILIZATION 


Truman, Fowler Push Executive Reserve Pool fdea ..... Dec 
DERBY, ROBERT E. 
DeWITT, JOHN C. 
"Military" Mind, The; Prof. Post. ... _ Oct 
DOUGHERTY, N. W. 
Fear and Freedman's Brew ......................... June 
DOUGLAS, SEN. PAUL H. 
Pro: Do We Need a Missouri Valley Authority? ........ Jan 
Do We Need A Missouri Valley Authority?; Pro and Con; 
by Senators Douglas and Cain Jan 
DRESSER, L. L. 
DUES INCREASE 
AIA Increases; Prof. News Aug 
Report Shows Lack of Funds ._. Apr 
Why the Dues Increase? .......................0.... Sept 
DUNN, DR. CLARK A. 
How We Use the Industrial Professorship Plan ...... Sept 
E 
ECONOMY 
Engineering Is An Economic Pursuit; 
by H. G. Thuesen; Prof. Post. ...................... Nov 
EDITORIALS 
Antiquated Highways Feb 
Eric Johnston Nominated As Chairman of the 
International Advisory Board ............ Feb 
Politics, A Game? ............. Feb 
Public Relations ............... _.Mar 
State Presidents’ Conference ...... _.Mar 
EDUCATION 
Assistance to Needy Students; Prof. News ............ Sept 
Concerning Engineers and Education; 
by Harold H. Munger; Prof. Post. ................. July 
Easy Way, The; What They're Saying ................. Feb 
How We Use the Industrial Professorship Plan; 
Prof. Aspects of Engineering Education; 
by F. A. Wallace; Prof. Post. ..................5.. Mar 
ELCOCK, CHARLES 
Retired Engineer's Place In Industry, The; Prof. Post. ...Apr 
Electric Power Industry Expands, The; 
EMPLOYMENT 
Double Take for Bureau of Labor Statistics; 
What They've Saying .................. Jan 
June Graduates Enter Booming Profession . June 
Engineer, The—Key to Coal Progress; 
by Congressman Augustine B. Kelley ....... Aug 
ENGINEERING ACCOMPLISHMENTS 
1927-1952 Miracle Age of Engineering ................ Feb 
Engineering Approach to Our Problems, The; 
Engineering Is An Economic Pursuit; 
by H. G. Thuesen; Prof. Post. ............ ........Nov 
ENGINEERING-MANAGEMENT 
How to Improve Engineering-Management 
ENGINEERING OPPORTUNITY 
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ENGINEERING RECOGNITION Page 


From Washjngton; 


Dec 
Engineers and Hell; 

by David B. Steinman; May 
Engineer Who !s Rebuilding An Entire Nation, The ...... Oct 
ENGINES 

Mr. King's Miniature Motors ........................ Mar 

F 
Fear and Freedman's Brew; 
June 
Filling America's Food Basket; 

FLANDERS, SEN. RALPH E. 

Engineering Approach to Our Problems, The .......... Nov 
FLOOD CONTROL 

Jan 

NSPE Members Tame the Mighty Missouri; 

July 
FREEDNER, O. F. 

Sept 
Full Text of Salary Stabilization Regulation ............. Aug 
FUNDS 

Report Shows Lack of Funds Limits Essential Programs ..Apr 

G 


GAMMELL, JOHN 

Three Big Questions Facing the Profession ............ Nov 
GERLACH, CARL M. 

What Are the Engineers Going to Do About 


Prot. Post. .................... 
H 
HAMMOND, HENRY D. 
June 
HELLER, DAVID A. 
Blueprint for Success As a Consulting Engineer ........ Jan 
Photogrammetry—New Too! for Engineers ............ May 
HIGHWAYS 


HOOVER COMMISSION 
From Washington; 


HOOVER, J. EDGAR 
Sept 
How to Improve Engineering-Management 
How to Prepare for An Executive Position ............... Mar 
How We Use the Industrial Professorship Plan; 
INDUSTRY 
Conveyors—America's New Transportation; 
Electric Power Industry Expands, The; 
Dec 
Engineer, The—Key to Coal Progress; 
by Congressman Augustine B. Kelley 
June Graduates Enter Booming Profession ............ June 
Inside Story of Outside Help, The; 
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Crisis In Metal, The; Editorials ....... a 
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Mining the Sea; 
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Pro and Con ...... 
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MUNGER, PROF. HAROLD H. 
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NATIONAL ENGINEERS' WEEK 
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NSPE BEFORE SENATE GROUP ON RESERVE BILL Page 
E statement of Paul H. Robbins ....................... July 29 
NSPE Members Tame the Mighty Missouri; 
I NSPE Releases Report on Manpower Utilization ........ Dec 20 
P 
PATRIOTISM 
Straight Thinking—An Election Year Must; | 
by Frederick Kraiss! July 
PERSONALITY 
Photogrammetry—New Tool for Engineers; 
Pittsburgh Sets Their Tongues to Wagging; 
by Lloyd R. Bowman and Donald E. Vierling ...........May 22 
PLETTA, PROF. D. H. 
Professional Unity—Unionism, Unification and Ruinism ..Aug 
Point 4—Global Giveaway or Path to Peace? 
Privileged Class, The; 
by Prof. F. T. Mavis; Prof. Post. .... July 31 
PROFESSIONAL CONDUCT 
Sept 24 
PROFESSIONALISM 
Survey by Dean George F. Branigan; Special Report .. Nov 7 
PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION 
What They're Saying ............... : Feb 20 
PROFESSIONAL RECOGNITION 
FC. C. Townsend; Prof. Post ......... Sept 25 
“E Professional Unity-Unionism, Unification and Ruinism; 
Aug 
Progressive Action Marks Tulsa Meet ....... July 20 
| PUBLIC RELATIONS 
AMA President Gives Good Advice; Prof. News ......Oct 4 
Here Is Complete Report to Date... June 16 
NSPE Releases Report on Manpower ‘Utilization . ..Dec 20 
ores Jan 14 
Report Shows Lack of Funds . Apr 22 
Society Review Sent to Members Nov 29 
| PUBLIC SERVICE 
Making Our Air Cleaner _... Sept 12 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 
Pittsburgh Sets Their Tongues to Wagging; 
by Lloyd R. Bowman and Donald E. Vierling May 22 
9 
QUINZIO, JOMN R. 
No Shortage; Prof. Post. nie July 19 
R 
REGISTRATION 
Court Decisions; Prof. News ....... 
Report Shows Lack of Funds Limits Essential Programs Apr 22 
REPORTS OF OFFICERS 
Dec 19 
RESEARCH, INVENTION ARE IMPERILED IN U. S. 
Edited story by Max Forester from the Youngstown 
(Ohio) "Vindicator"; Prof. Post. Aug 
RESERVE BILL 
From Washington: 
by Arthur R. Woods ....... Jan 13 
Statement of Paul H. Robbins Before Senate July 29 
RESERVE POOL 
Truman, Fowler Push Executive Reserve Pool Idea Dec 18 
RESOURCES 
An Engineer's Report on the Future: 
_by Charles F. Kettering... Oct 9 
Retired Engineer's Place In Industry, The; 
by Charles Elcock; Prof. Post. Apr 21 
omance of Engineering; 
by J. B. Dannenbaum; Prof. Post. Aug 16 
SAFETY 
Mining Safety Increases; Prof. News Dec 6 
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ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


From Washington; 
by Arthur R. Woods 


SALARIES 


Clipping from ‘Refrigerating Engineering"; Prof. Post. . 


Three Big Questions Facing the Profession; 
by John Gammell 
SALARY CONTROLS 
From Washington 
Special Report 
SALARY STABILIZATION 
From Washington; 
by Arthur R. Woods 
Full Text of Salary Stabilization Regulation 


SALES ENGINEERING 
Three Big Questions Facing the Profession; 
by John Gammell 
SCRAP 
Operation Scrap 
SEA 
Mining the Sea; by David A. Heller . 


SHORTAGE 
A Curious Shortage of Engineers; 
by Edward G. Lowell; Prof. Post. 
From Washington; 
by Milton F. Lunch 
Hoover Calls for More Engineers; Prof. News 
Let's Talk Plain; 
by Prof. F. T. Mavis; Prof. Post. ....... 


Quinzio, John R.; Prof. Post. 


Retired Engineer's Place in Industry, The; 


by Charles Elcock; Prof. Post. .................... 
What to Do About Engineers; Prof. Post. ............. 


Where Is the Engineer? Prof. Post. .................. 
SMITH, P. L. 

Electric Power Industry Expands, The . 
SMOKE CONTROL 


Prof. News 
Society Review Sent to Members ..... 


SOLLENBERGER, R. C. 
Conveyors—America's New Transportation 


STANDARDIZATION 
Engineering Approach to Our Problems, The; 
by Sen. Ralph E. Flanders ... 


STATE PRESIDENTS' CONFERENCE 


STATISTICS 
What They're Saying 


STEINMAN, D. B. 
Engineers and Hell; Prof. Post. 
Steinman, D. B.—The Engineer Who Makes 
His Dreams Come True 
Steinman's Hands Form Design for Commemorative 
- Stamp; Prof. News 
Stereotyped Engineer, The; 
by Harold Kaiser; Prof. Post. 
Straight Thinking—An Election Year Must; 
by Frederick Kraissi, Jr... ... 
Submarine, The—Man's Ancient Fascination 


SUCCESS STORIES 
Baker, Michael, Jr.; 


The Engineer Who Is Rebuilding An Entire Nation .. 
Engineer Who Makes His Dreams Come True, The .... 


Evans, Walter; 

How to Prepare for an Executive Position 

Gompf, A.; Blueprint for Success; 

by David A. Heller 
Holbrook, E. A.; 

How to Prepare for an Executive Position 
Thrailkill, W. L.; 

How to Prepare for an Executive Position . 
Whiteman, Major Ezra; Blueprint for Success; 

by David A. Heller 
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Engineering Is An Economic Pursuit; Prof. Post. ........Nov 20 What to Do About Engineers; Prof. Post. Oe 
TOWNSEND, C. C. v 
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onveyors—America's New Transportation; 
Engineers’ Week Message Feb 2 w 
Truman, Fowler Push Executive Reserve Pool Idea ........ Dec 18 WALLACE, F. A. : 
Prof. Aspects of Engineering Education; Prof. Post. ... Mar | 
WALSH, JOHN B. 
FIRMS Washington Worried About Bedsteads 
UNITY 
Story of Outside Help, The; Prot. Poot. ....... 
by Prof. D. H. WHAT TO DO ABOUT ENGINEERS 
Report of the Exploratory Group ..................... Mar 15 “American Machinist 3 
Survey Made; From Washington .................... May 15 editorial by Burnham Finney; Prof. Post. - Oct J 
Unity Group Issues Report; NSPE Dissents ............ Mar 14 Why the Dues Increase? ........ Sept | 
What Are the Engineers Going to Do About Engineering? WOODS, ARTHUR R. 
by Carl M. Gerlach; Prof. Post. .................... Oct 26 From Washington ..... - dan | 


Letters 
(Continued from page 31) 


while only approximately 30,000 are or- 
ganized in NSP 

To make non-members desirous of joining 

NSPE, and thus speeding the arrival of a 
practical unity organization, they must be 
convinced of its need. This could be done 
by a nation-wide advertising and publicity 
campaign sponsored by NSPE, and followed 
up by individual contacts at the local level. 
We must get our literature into their homes 
month after month. We must get them out 
to our local meetings. They must learn what 
NSPE has done in the past, is doing in the 
present, its plans for the future, and the 
growing need for a professional type of 
unity organization based upon individual 
membership and participation. 

The following plan is suggested as one 
approach to the problem:— 

1. Complete a mailing list of all regis- 
tered engineers who are not members 
of NSPE. 

2. Offer them by mail and/or personal 
contact a special one year member- 
ship in NSPE for $5.00. This to in- 
clude a year’s subscription to the 
AMERICAN ENGINEER, other literature 
as issued by NSPE, invitations to 
attend local, state, and national 
NSPE meetings, and to be placed on 
the mailing lists of their local and 
state chapters. They would partici- 
pate only as interested observers hav- 
ing none of the rights of full mem- 
bers. This offer to be made over and 
over until wide acceptance has been 
achieved. 

3. Request their participation as regu- 
lar members at the end of the year. 

It’s the $15.00 that stops many from join- 
ing. Here is a way that initially eases the 
pocketbook. During the year, those that 
have any interest in the organization, will 
be shown the need, and may continue as 
regular members. 

For the engineers that accept the offer, 
the plan would be practically self support- 
ing. They then receive our literature, month 
after month, explaining our objectives. As 
the circulation of the AMERICAN ENGINEER 
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increases, so will its advertising value. If 
at the end of the year we receive only a 10 
to 20% response, it would still increase our 
membership by 50 to 100%. The greater 
NSPE’s membership, the greater its voice 
as a workable organization for American en- 
gineers. Is such a plan worth trying? 

J. Stuart Frank iin, P. E., 

Saugus, Mass. 


Reader Franklin’s unique idea has 
been passed along to the Chairman of 
the National Membership Committee. 
—Editor. 


Engineer and Public 


(Continued from page 36) 


and work and should give them a bet- 
ter remuneration than at present in 
their untiring efforts for the good of 
mankind. 

The time is not far distant, in my 
opinion, when the professional engi- 
neer in the United States will hold an 
outstanding position amongst the 
other learned professions. This will 
come with the more involved and com- 
plicated methods, processes and de- 
vices which appear more and more in 
modern technology and industry and 
where clear thinking, professional 
training and experience will become 
an absolute requirement. While there 
will be as now various tasks of cer- 
tain degrees of varied responsibility 
for the members of the profession, it 
will rise as a whole to a much higher 
standard of quality. 

It has been a great hope and prom- 
ise to the engineers of this country 
that the National Society of Profes- 
sional Engineers, with State Societies 
and Chapters in all States. has been 
now for years a great force for the 


achievement of better appreciation 
the work of the engineer by the pi 
lic. To this end many of the ott 
National engineering societies 
America have also helped. The you 
man who will decide today to cho 
the profession of engineering can fi 
in all these groups the guardians 
his future; and, in joining t 
altruistic, unselfish and most huma 
of professions, he will serve his felloy 
men, his country and will also cal 
vate within himself “a few of t 
powers of our Maker, the One w 
was and will remain the Greatest 
Engineers.” 


Corporate Practice Bil 
Withdrawn in Connectiat 


Following the withdrawal of tt 
legislation in New York which wot 
have permitted corporate practice t 
professional engineering (See AME 
CAN ENGINEER, May, 1953), the Gor 
necticut Society has advised of ast 
ilar legislative situation and resulti 
the Nutmeg State. 

The Connecticut Society went 
record as opposed to the bill and pt 
pared a statement giving the reasit 
for its stand, but the bill was wit 
drawn before it reached the floor 
the legislature. 

The prepared statement of the {ot 
necticut Society declared that the pm 
tice of engineering by corporatio® 
would open the door for decreas 
supervision and flagrant use of re 
tration. Corporate practice woul 
in effect be a watering down of 
state registration law, the statemé 
declared. 
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Postsecripts 
(Continued from page 28) 


see. summed up all my beliefs when he 
recently wrote, “All professionals earn 
more than a daily wage. They are duty 
hound to render all the service re- 
quired, regardless of the wages re- 
ceived. The engineer must protect the 

ublic health and safety whatever his 
task or stipend. As professionals we 
inherit a long tradition of nobility. 
Ours is the task of bearing the service 
torch in an industrial society.” 

We, as a profession, are charged 
with the responsibility of governing 
ourselves. To that end it is to our ad- 
vantage to produce the most well- 
trained, the most well-rounded gradu- 
ates in the history of engineering. By 
improving the quality of our engineer- 
ing graduates, we will automatically 
improve the standing of our profes- 
sion. 

Every time the problem of improv- 
ing our profession comes to my mind, 
I think of the masthead of my home- 
town newspaper. On that masthead are 
inscribed these words: “The destiny 


‘of acity is merely a composite picture 


of individual ambition.” By para- 
phrasing that slogan slightly, we can 
apply it to this problem. 

Engineering will never be any bet- 
ter than engineering graduates. Plato 
said that a man would go in the direc- 
tion his education sent him. Too 
often we overlook important elements 
of our education in our search for 
technical knowledge . . . 

I believe the basic weakness in en- 
gineering education and the subse- 
quent weakness in professional engi- 
neering is the lack of ability to lead 
in the rank and file of engineering 
graduates. 

Our technical training has not been 
neglected. In fact, events have turned 
in just the opposite direction. At the 
present time, there is much discussion 
concerning extending the period of 
study for a Bachelor’s Degree from 
four to five years. Our educators have 
found it increasingly difficult to 
squeeze in sufficient technical knowl- 
edge to meet the varied challenges of 
industry within a four-year period. 

Where then can a student develop 
the qualities that will stand him in 
good stead wherever he may be? The 
answer lies in student government and 
in professional societies. These activi- 
ties would take up no room in the stu- 
dent’s curriculum, yet their value to 
him would be untold . . . 

_John A. Perkins, President of the 
University of Delaware. wrote an in- 
teresting article recently entitled You 
Can Direct Your Profession’s Future. 

I suspect,” stated Dr. Perkins, “that 
more engineers fail on the job or 
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don’t reach the pinnacle of their pro- 
fession for lack of a liberal educa- 
tional background than ever fall short 
because of technical incompetence. 

“As professional engineers you can- 
not simply take for granted the other 
elements in the population will look 
out for your special interests and re- 
sponsibility in the field of education— 
engineering education.” 

We will soon have to face the world 
with only the ability and knowledge 
within our minds. Our employers, 
clients, friends—all of society—will 
judge us for what we are. 

This judgment will be based not 
only on what we know but also on how 
well we can lead and direct others. 

It would be very difficult to place 
an accurate estimate on the exact 
amount of importance society will 
place on each of the attributes of a 
well-rounded personality. It would be 
foolish, however, to assume that a se- 
rious deficiency in any of these quali- 
ties would not be a great hindrance to 
the individual. 

If we learn now the standards by 
which we will be judged, it will be 
considerably easier to meet those 
standards.—End. 


Ohio Case 


(Continued from page 26) 
excessive costs in preparing engi- 
neering designs and specifications, it 
was stated. 

In reversing the lower court, the 
Supreme Court stated that it was 
within the right and duty of the Turn- 
pike Commission to exercise its dis- 
cretion to determine the plans, speci- 
fications and materials. “The only 
restraint upon the exercise of dis- 
cretion by the commission is that 
which the law imposes upon all ad- 
ministrative bodies, viz., that it act in 
good faith and not in abuse of its dis- 
cretion.” 

The high court pointed out that the 
legislature had specifically rejected 
proposed amendments to the law to 
require alternate bids and noted that 
the commission had employed a 
“recognized nonresident engineering 
firm as consultant,” had held public 
hearings at which various designs and 
materials were discussed and _ that 
the effort to prove that the chief 
engineer of the commission and the 
consulting engineers had withheld in- 
formation as to relative costs had 
failed. “No bad faith having been 
shown, the court can not substitute its 
judgment for that of the commission. 
This would be true even though the 
commission may have erred in judg- 
ment. Error of judgment does not in- 
validate discretion, exercised in good 


faith.” 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Minimum 3 lines. 

Undisplayed: $1.50 per line. 

Displayed: Same rate as General 
Advertising. 


Positions Wanted: Undisplayed, 75c 
per line. Displayed, 50% off Gen- 
eral Advertising Rates. 


Box Number chargeable as one line. 
Mail Box Number replies to: 
AMERICAN ENGINEER 
1121 15th St., N.W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


Help Wanted 


CHIEF ENGINEER 
Integrated Primary Producer of Metal 
SALARY $20,000-$25,000 
Location: California 


Age: 42 to 50. Background: Successful 
administration of the engineering function 
from headquarters of a multi-plant heavy 
industry, preferably an integrated primary 
producer of metal. Degree in mechanical 
or electrical engineering. 

Personal Qualifications: Proved record as 
a successful leader at a high level; tech- 
nical competence sufficient to merit re- 
spect and following of many highly capable 
young engineers. Must be both forceful 
and tactful in dealing with all levels of 
personnel in both the headquarters organi- 
zation and the individual plants. Must have 
the ability to develop and maintain an en- 
thusiastic engineering organization. Be 
cause of expansion plans and dispersed op- 
erations, this job will require a great deal 
of energy and some travel. 

Basic Functions: This integrated metal 
producer, with plants throughout the United 
States, is setting up a central engineering 
office at headquarters. The basic function 
of the head of this group is to direct the 
engineering operations for the company, 
acting in a staff capacity and reporting to 
the company production head. 

Your reply will be held in strict confidence. 
Mail complete resumé to Box 701, AMERI- 
CAN ENGINEER, 1121 15th Street, N.W., 
Washington 5, D. C. 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEER. $600 to $700 
per mo. depending on experience. Age: 
open. Degree and several yrs. exp. in 
industrial building. West Coast. Send resu- 
mé to Box 7-C-3, American Engineer. 


NEW LITERATURE 


To help the offering firms determine 
which literature you require, when re- 
questing an item, be sure to list all 
specifications shown ... and say you 
saw it in the AMERICAN ENGINEER. 


BULLETIN ON CLEVELAND MODEL 
95 TRENCHER — A bulletin fully 
describing the Cleveland Model 95 
trencher has been published by the 
Cleveland Trencher Company. Copy 
stresses job applications and outstand- 
ing features. Complete dimensions and 
specifications are given, including 
tables of optional trench widths and 
digging wheel and traction speed com- 
binations. Copies of the Cleveland 
Model 95 folder may be obtained with- 
out obligation by writing on business 
stationery to the Cleveland Trencher 
Company, 20100 St. Clair Ave., Cleve- 
land 17, Ohio. 


—AE— 
GEAR DRIVE—An interesting bulletin 
in full color describes in detail a new 
HOLLOSHAFT GEAR DRIVE to op- 
erate vertical turban pumps where elec- 
tricity is not available. Cut-open views 
show many new features. A copy of the 
bulletin may be obtained by addressing 
your inquiry to U. S. Electrical Motors 
Lo P. O. Box 2058, Los Angeles 54, 
alif. 
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New 


NEW SLIDE RULE FEATURES COLOR CODING Item ine 


With the VERSALOG for Profeggigi 
Engineers, made by the Frederick Pog 
calculations involving trigonometric fy 
tions are performed without the usualy 
ard of errors by simply matching the ¢g 
of the trig scale with the same color off 
corresponding C, D or CI scales, 

The Versalog Slide Rule is extrem 
useful in computing Kinetic Energy, 
ment of Inertia. Also provides fast and y 
curate calculations in radiant heat trangfe 


us 
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AMERICAN ENGINEER July, 1983 
1121 FIFTEENTH ST., N.W., WASHINGTON 5, D.C. | 
Please send information on Item | to: 
(Title) | 
AMERICAN ENGINEER Sty, 1983 
1121 FIFTEENTH ST., N.W., WASHINGTON 5, D.C. | 
Please send information on Item 2 to: 
(Title) 


NEW INDUSTRIAL MODEL TRANSIT Item} 


The Optoplane—a new industrial model of the Gurley Precig 
Transit for facilitating jig and fixture location and alignment 
has been added to its line of transits by W. & L. E. Gurley, If 
year-old manufacturer of engineering and surveying instrument 
It has numerous applications in many industries, including aij 
craft, automotive, paper processing and heavy construction, 

Already in use by plane builders, the new Optoplane establish 
the horizontal and vertical planes necessary in locating and x 
ting up jigs for sectional assembly. 


AMERICAN ENGINEER 


1121 FIFTEENTH ST., N.W., WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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Please send information on Item 3 to: | 
| 
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AIRCRAFT TOGGLE SWITCH Item} 


A bomber type, aircraft toggle switd 
was recently announced by The Armor 
Hart & Hegeman Electric Co. Both 2 and 
3 position, single pole types are available 
with momentary or maintained contact 
Toggle levers are supplied with plain, 
radioactive or fluorescent tips. 

The mounting plate is 244” high and %’ 
wide: depth of the switch including ter 
minals is 1-1/6”. The toggle lever is % 
in length with a total movement of 4° i1 
the 2 position model and 50° in the 3 pos: 
tion model. 
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HELLER AIR DRIVEN TACKER Item 4 

The fastest-loading, fastest-shooting air-driven tacker on recolt 
according to the manufacturer, is now in production at The Hagia 
ler Stapler Co., where new models with a bumper-type trip dilly 
more than 200 staples per minute. This speed is the result ohm 
simplified direct drive developed by Heller. The new bumper i 
features an advanced cylinder principle to distribute 40 tog@™ 
pound air pressures evenly for swift and fool-proof driving: 
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NEW METHOD FOR STORING PARTS Items 


Precision Equipment Co. announces 
steel “Little Gem” Tiny Parts Cabinets fo 
use in industrial plants, school shops, # 
rages, home workshops, as well as im al 
types of offices. a 
Little Gems” consist of two 144" bis} 
rugged one-piece weld? 


drawers in a mf 
frame. Overall size 34H x 11D x IT 
Each drawer furnished with 8 dividers 2" Ty, 
ing a total of 24 adjustable compartmetl: 
Units may be stacked in one solid, ruge — 


assembly. 
and t 
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